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MEN ABOUT TOWN. 

In every large city, there are a few single gentlemen 
who move about among what is called the best society, 
and are every where received as men of proper style 
and character, who, nevertheless, have no real pre- 
tensions to the honours they receive, and are in fact 
mere adventurers. If a young man have only such an 
income as will supply him with a little pocket-money, 
and be possessed of agreeable manners and a prepos- 
sessing exterior, let him but get into a single coterie 
in a fashionable city, and he immediately makes his 
way through the whole, and may live for years after- 
wards as a guest at the tables of the great. The grand 
essential for this kind of life, isto have nothing known 
about one. Just be a well-dressed and well-bred 
stranger ; and if you are seen atone place, youare asked 
to another, whence you are asked toa third, and soon 
toa fourth, no one ever thinking further about you 
than simply that you are the young man whom we saw 
at such a place, and who took out Miss Young to 
dance. Fortunately for those who choose to live in 
this manner, there are always multitudes of silly 
women, the wives of men of good income, who, in 
their anxiety to show off and advance themselves in 
society, are perpetually giving parties, to which no 
one is invited on the sacred principles of friendship 
and hospitality, but multitudes are drawn in to eat 
and drink for considerations altogether different— 
chiefly that they may be impressed with a respectful 
notion of the giver of the entertainment. Such shows 
might almost be considered as given for ghe especial 
benefit of the individuals alluded to, who can always 
manage to get invitations to them, and are the only 
individuals to whom such exhibitions of viands and 
liquor do any real good. 

The individual who writes the present paper was 
once “so far left to himself” as to spend several 
months amidst the heartless frivolities which charac- 
terise a winter of fashionable life in the Scottish, as in 
all other capitals. In the course of the season, he had 
opportuniiies of observing the tactics of many young 
men about town, as they are called, some of whom were 
occasionally put to serious difficulties in the purchase 
of a single pair of white kid gloves, though they ap- 
peared, in company, as perfectly accustomed to the 
luxury of a full purse as if they had never known 
the reverse. There was one in particular in whom 
I had much reason to be interested, as will be observed 
from the adventure I am about to relate. This was 
a Mr Hopper, an Englishman of between thirty and 
forty, who had been fluttering about town for nearly 
a dozen years, as I was informed, and yet no one knew 
any more about him than just that he was Mr Hopper. 
Hopper was a polished and most agreeable man, and, 
having seen much of the world, possessed really con- 
siderable powers of entertainment, insomuch that, at 
the dullest and worst-assorted parties, a relief was ex. 
perienced from his conversation. He was supposed to 
be out four times a-week at an average, throughout 
the season; and though no instance of his giving a 
treat in return was upon record, many of these invi- 
tations were to the same house. There was even a 
worse peculiarity in Hopper, which, in many persons, 
would have had a very unfavourable effect, but, in his 
case, seemed to be pardoned for the sake of his better 
properties. This was his coarse and uncultivated- 
looking appetite. While all others were eating with 
the deliberation proper to good society, and talking 
as much as. possible between every bite, Hopper de- 
voured his victuals with a rapidity and a silence alike 
odious, and never brought out a remark worth listen- 
ing to till his mouth was quite disengaged from what 
he seemed to think a more serious business. In fact, 
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Hopper was universally cried out upon as a gorman- 
diser. 

The adventure just alluded to was 4 dinner which 
Hopper once gave to me—he who had never given a 
dinner or any thing else before, and who was sup- 
posed by all who knew him to be incapable of giving 
dinners. An entertainment that took place under 
such remarkable circumstances, may well be expected 
to excite some curiosity in the reader, and I shall there- 
fore describe it in the most minute and faithful man- 
ner possible. 

What it was that inspired Hopper with the desire 
of having me to dine with him, I never could exactly 
make out. Perhaps it was a vague report, to which I 
gave no credit myself, that I was about to be married 
to a great heiress then in vogue :—possibly he might 
reckon upon an invitation, at no distant date, to —— 
Hall, in return for hisown. Whatever was the mo- 
tive, one thing is certain :—it could only be from some 
hope of turning the affair to his own advantage. At 
first, I must confess, I was rather startled by the 
event. I saw that he was a mere man about town, 
and wished to have as little to do with him as possible. 
On second thoughts, however, I resolved to go just to 
see what kind of dinner such a man would give. 

During the interval between the invitation and the 
appointed day, I found myself completely possessed 
by speculations on this latter point. What kind of 
dinner, thought I, is to be expected from a man 
who never gave a dinner before? Will it be good, 
or bad, or simply indifferent ? I tried it all the ways, 
but at last fairly made up my mind to this :—that, 
when the man was making a plunge, as it is called, 
he would do it to some purpose. The dinner would 
be splendid, even although there should be nobody 
there but myself. 

Accordingly, on the evening of the great day, I 
moved towards the lodgings of Mr Hopper, in the 
full hope, like the dog invited by his friend to sup, 
of regaling myself at one of the most exquisite ban- 
quets that the world had ever produced. I had that 
day refused lunch at three places, that my appetite 
might be in proper order for so rich a treat; and, 
having walked a good deal without any refection 
since breakfast, it may be guessed that I was consi- 
derably disposed to do justice to whatever should be 
set before me. On arriving at my friend's lodgings, 
which were, for the time, in a rather shabby cottage 
near Newhaven, I was informed by him, that, from 
some misunderstanding with his landlady, dinner 
would not yet be ready for half an hour, and he pro- 
posed that we should while away the time by a walk 
on the beach. To this I agreed, and, by so doing, 
gave the last fine edge to an appetite already almost 
as keen asa razor. However, thought I, there can 
be no doing too much justice to such an entertain- 
ment. In the course of our walk, the conversation 
somehow turned upon desserts. He was a great cri- 
tic, I found, in this branch of gastronomical know- 
ledge. He had eaten all kinds of desserts, in all 
quarters of the world, and, said he in conclusion, ‘1 
have got into such a habit of devouring these fine 
things, that I never dine, even by myself, without 
something of the kind.” Well, thought I, this is 
better promise still—the dinner, to be sure, is some- 
thing long a-coming ; but when it does come, what 
will it not be ? 

At length, in a perfect agony of appetite, I was led 
back to his lodgings, where we found, in the first 
place, a very neatly spread table, but as yet no viands. 
Neither was there any wine as yet visible above the 
horizon. After a little farther conversation, Hopper 
went to a cupboard, and brought out a black bottle, 


which he placed very carefully near his own plate. 
By and bye, the honest woman of the house brought 
in a small covered dish, which proved to be of curried 
mutton-chops, with another containing boiled rice. 
This gave, of course, a revolution to my expectations, 
and informed me, that, after all, it was to be only a 
bachelor’s, or, to describe it more emphatically, a lodg- 
ing-house dinner. However, I still thought there 
might be a rough sufficiency in the affair. In this, 
alas, how much was I deceived! The cover being 
removed from the chops, disclosed three small pieces 
about as many inches square, piled above each other, 
and a small quantity of sauce floating at the bottom. 
“ Now,” said Mr Hopper, “here are curried chops to 
begin with—the best dish in the world: will you be 
helped to any?” Though I thought the question 
rather superfluous, I answered in the affirmative, and 
was served with the least of the three pieces, scrupu- 
lously selected by my entertainer—without any sauce 
—after which I observed him, to my infinite conster- 
nation, turn over all that remained, sauce included, 
into his own plate, along with a large proportion of 
the rice. He then helped me to one spoonful of the 
latter dish, and desiring me to make a hearty dinner, 
fell to in his usual absorbed manner, never taking his 
eye off his plate till it was empty. The two bites 
which I found upon my piece of chop were of course 
svon dispatched, and I was then left to survey the 
proceedings of my entertainer, who, to do him justice, 
did not keep me long waiting. Having finished his 
own part of the first course, he pulled a bottle of com- 
mon beer, and having helped himself to a full tumbler, 
which he immediately drunk off, poured out half a 
tumbler for me, and then emptied the remainder into 
his own glass, to stand as a stock for himself. The 
landlady now brought in a dish of fricasseed chops, 
consisting, like the former, of three small pieces; and 
having, in like manner, ascertained that I was dis- 
posed to eat of this meat also, handed me the least of 
the trio; after which, as before, he turned over the 
whole into his own plate, and soon became as abstracted 
as ever in the great business of devouring. He awoke 
at last, some time after I had finished my second pair 
of bites, to ask me to take a glass of wine. I held ovt 
my glass, and received it back about two-thirds full 
of port, which he poured from the black bottle above 
alluded to. He then filled his own, and drank it off ; 
then filled one more, and drank that off; and once 
more again, and drank that off too; and then—and 
then—it was evident the bottle was empty. The 
landlady now appeared, to ask if any more chops were 
required, to which he answered in a direct negative, 
without seeming to think it in the least necessary 
that J should be consulted in the matter. Of course, 
I had to abandon myself to my fate. Dinner was 
over. 

My entertainer now talked of liquors. What 
kind of wines do you like ?” said he, naming Cham. 
pagne, Burgundy, Hochheimer, and many others, 
with as much confidence as if he had had specimens 
of them all in his cellar. I spared the man—though 
he did not deserve it—if, indeed, it could be supposed 
that such a person would have been at a loss to parry 
whatever request had been made to him. I said, that, 
when dining in this quiet kind of way, I generally 
preferred a little spirits and water to any kind of 
wine. ‘Oh, very well,” said he, catching me like 
wildfire, “I can give you the best whisky in the 
world—a most particular article—the king never 
knew of it, I believe—got it sent me last August 
from the Highlands by my friend ——, member, by 
the bye, for ——shire, which is rather too bad" —~ 
here he put his finger on the side of his nese; “ but 
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‘or toddy, by taking my leave, allegi 
of a friend who lived with me made it necessary that 


“truly enjoyed my company. 
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all the better for that, you know.” A solitary bottle 
of whisky was accordingly brought out from the cup- 
board (I could swear it had no companion), and we 
began to liquidate part of it into punch. By way of 
fivine him a fright, I made a large and strong tum- 
, the effect of which was seen within the first 
r of an hour, in his beginning to talk of his 
imate propensity to tea and co “Do you 
iknow,” said he, “Iam a most extravagant dog in 
tea and coffee. I all kinds of tea, and, indeed, 
chiefly live upon it Lam alone. Sometimes in 
summer I can take no dinner at ail, but just have a 
cup of tea and a biscuit. I am fond of green—oh, I 
do doat upon green. It is the best tea in the world. 
For common use, however, bohea is a le tea. 
I like bohea very well, I must say. It is less of a 
drug, and cheors fully as much. Oh, you cannot 
think what a tea-drinker Tam!” By and bye, ob- 
Berving that I was less severe upon the whisky than 
he expected, he dropped the conversation about tea 
and coffee ; and, on a servant coming in and laying 
@own a cup on a side-table, motioned it away, as if 
hehad felt it-to be a mal-apropos idea. I soon after 
telieved him from all farther anxiety about either tea 
that the illness 


I should be soun home. I could see, from his sud- 
@erily warmed manner, that he had never till now 
His parting expressions 
were the most cordial of the whole evening. 

' As I afterwards crawled to a tavern, to satisfy my 
hunger by a real dinner, I could not help deploring 
that a man of Hopper’s talents and accomplishments 
should prefer living such a: life, when, by sinking a 
little, and applying himself to honest industry, he 
might render much more truly respectable, 
and, I should sup , much more truly happy- The 
life of this man, thought I, is a perpetual insincerity : 
it is a visionary show from first to last. And what 
is gained by such a departure from reality ?—only an 
equivocal kind of countenance from persons almost as 
hollow and deceptious as himself, and a somewhat 
larger share of certain indulgences, which, however, 
are the most paltry and the most transient on earth. 


POPULAR INFORMATION ON SCIENCE. 
ANIMAL MAGNETISM. 
Now see the various wonders as they pass, 
The Cowpox, Tractors, Galvanism, and Gas.—Byron. 


Ir happens that Byron has here sneered at four scien- 


‘tific discoveries in their first blush, which afterwards 


have been established (at least three of them) as 
among the most valuable that ever were developed for 
the service of mankind. In the word “tractors” he 
refers to what is called animal magnetism, a scienti x 
wonder, which, though practised on the Continent 
for upwards of fifty years, and hinted at by many 
medical writers during the last three centuries, is al- 
most entirely unknown in this country. Within the 
last few weeks, a book of great research and reflection 
has been published on this subject, under the title 


» which is noted below ;* and as it seems, notwithstand- 


ing its exceeding great interest, to be exciting little 
attention, we shall endeavour, as far as isin our power, 
to obtain, both for the volume and its subject, the 
notice which they so eminently deserve. 

Animal magnetism—an incorrect but convenient 
phrase—refers to a power which a stronger is sup- 
posed to be able to exert over a weaker person, or a 
healthy over a diseased, whereby, through a mere 
exertion of the will in some cases, but more generally 
by this means accompanied by stroking with the 
hands, the former throws the latter into a state of 
sleep, during which there are experienced certain pe- 


_culiar sensations, arising from nervous excitement, 


and which may have the best effects upon the health 


of the patient. The operations and results of animal 


magnetism altogether resemble what we conceive of 


‘magic ; and they are still a subject of general doubt 


and suspicion, but rather from want of knowledge than 


from any other cause, seeing that the French Acade- 


my, the most respected body of scientific men in the 
world, have satisfied themselves, by experiments, that, 
startling as the discovery is, it is quite true and free 
from imposture, and have here testified that such is 
their belief to the whole world. 

The process of animal magnetising is generally per- 
formed in the following manner :— The patient is 
placed in a iitting posture, in a convenient elbow- 
chair, or on a couch—sometimes even in a common 
chair. The magnetiser, seated on a chair a little 
more elevated, and at the distance of about a foot from 
the patient, collects himself for some moments, dur- 
ing which he takes the thumbs of the patient between 


* Report of the Experiments on Animal Magnetism, made by a 


“ Committee of the Medical Section of the French Royal Academy 


Of Sciences, 1851, translated, and now, for the first time, published, 
‘with am Historical and Explanatory Introduction. By J. C. Col- 


Esq. Edinburgh: R. Cadell. 1633, 


his two fingers, so that the interior parts of the thumbs 
are in contaet with each other. He fixes his eyes upon 
the patient, and remains in this position till he feels 
that an equal degree of heat is established between 
the thumbs of both parties. He then withdraws his 
hands, turning them outward, places them on the 
shoulders, where he allows them to remain about a 
minute, and then conducts them slowly, with a very 
slight friction, along the arms to the extremity of the 
fingers. This operation he performs five or six times, 
which the magnetisers call a pass: he then places his 
hands above the head, holds them there a moment, 
draws them downwards in front of the face at the 
distance of one or two inches to the pit of the stomach, 
resting his fingers upon this part of the body; and, 
lastly, descends slowly along the body to 

These passes are repeated during the greater part of 
the sitting; and when he wishes to terminate it, he 
prolongs them beyond the extremity of the hands and 
feet, shaking his fingers each time. Finally, he makes 
transverse passes before the face and breast, at the 
distance of from three to four inches, presenting his 
hands approximated to each other, and separating 
them abruptly. 

There are variations upon this process, but it is 
unnecessary to notice them here. The result, where 
there is no obstacle or deranging cause, is, that the 
patient falls involuntarily into a kind of trance, the 
progressive sensations of which are thus classified by 
a German philosopher, named Kluge :— 

“ The first degree presents no remarkable pheno- 
mena. The intellect and the senses still retain their 
usual powers and susceptibilities. For this reason, 
this first degree has been denominated the degree of 
waking. 

** In the second degree, most of the senses still remain 
in a state of activity. That of vision only is impaired ; 
the eye withdrawing itself gradually from the power 
of the will. ‘This second degree, in which the sensi- 
bility is partially disturbed, is by some magnetisers 
called the ha/f-sleep, or the imperfect crisis. 

“In the third degree, the whole of the organs 
through the medium of which our correspondence 
with the external world is carried on (the senses) re- 
fuse to perform their respective functions, and the 
patient is placed in that unconscious state of existence 
which is called the magnetic sleep. 

“In the fourth degree, the patient awakes, as it 
were, within himself, and his consciousness returns. 
He is in a state which can neither be properly called 
sleeping nor waking, but which appears to be some- 
thing between the two. When in this state, he is 
again placed ina very peculiar connection with the ex- 
ternal world. This fourth degree has been distin- 
guished in the writings of the animal magnetisers, by 
the name of the perfect crisis, or simple somnambulism. 

“ In the fifth degree, the patient is placed in what 
is called the state of se/f-intuition. When in this si- 
tuation he is said to obtain a clear knowledge of his 
own internal mental and bodily state, is enabled to 
calculate, with accuracy, the phenomena of disease 
which will naturally and inevitably occur, and to de- 
termine what are their most appropriate and effectual 
remedies. He is also said to possess the same power 
of internal inspection with regard to other persons 
who have been placed in magnetic connection with 
him. From this fifth degree all the subsequent mag- 
netic states are comprehended under the denomination 
of lucidity, or lucid vision (Fr. Clairvoyance ; Germ. 
Hellsehen.) 

“In the sirth degree, the /ueid vision, which the pa- 
tient possessed in the former degree, extends to all 
objects, near and at a distance, in space and time; 
hence it has been called the degree of universal lu- 
cidity.” 

The source of the phenomenon is by some supposed 
to be in a circulating fluid, analogous to the blood, 
but imperceptible, and residing in the nerves, and 
which has a power of expanding beyond the sphere of 
the body, and affecting near or distant objects. This 
fluid, if it be the seat of the magnetic power, is pro- 
bably obedient to the volition or will, for persons more 
than usually susceptible of the magnetic influence 
have been operated upon involuntarily, and unexpect- 
edly to themselves, by a magnetiser who took his po- 
sition in another room, and only exerted an energetic 
and intense desire to produce the effect. This is no 
doubt mysterious, and very like superstition ; but is 
there any better explanation at the present day for 
mineral magnetism—for the cause and nature of dis- 
ease—for the simple phenomenon of mortal life ? 
Animal magnetism, in fact, appears to us as not 
more unintelligible than any of these things, and it 
would certainly have been long ago received, like 
them, into the sphere of acknowledged truths, if it had 
not been so very wonderful as to excite suspicion even 
where the senses were satisfied of its existence. 

It is obvious from the experiments reported by the 
French Academy, that there is an intimate connection 
between ordinary somnambulism or sleep-walking, and 
the intuitive power, independent of the senses, which 
is developed during the fits produced by the magnetic 
influence. Sleepwalkers perform amazing feats, and 
execute the most intricate and delicate operations, 
without the natural sight which would be necessary, 
in a waking person, even to attempt such hazardous 
and difficult processes. on the other 
hand, who have been artificially thrown into this state, 
or something like it, by magnetism, have shown 
themselves to possess senses and powers of action dis- 


tinct from those which we use in our waking moments, 
The French Academy report upon four individuals 
who exerted greater strength and agility while mag- 
netised than in their usual saates Sas two who, wi 
their eyes closed, distinguished described objects 
them ; other two who foresaw, se- 
veral months previously, the day, the hour, and the 
minute of the access and return of epileptic fits, and 
one who announced the period of his cure; and upon 
one, who, when thrown into magnetic somnambuli 
and placed in contact with an individual in unsoun 
health, pronounced, in three several instances, the ex- 
act internal state of these persons, one of which de- 
scriptions was confessed by the gentleman so inspected 
to be correct so far as he knew, and another was found 


transferred to the pit of the stomach, where, it is sup- 
, the capital of the nervous system is situated. 

. Petetin, an eminent physician at Lyons, had a 
cataleptic patient—a lady—who seemed for a long time 
to be in a state of complete torpor and insensibility. 
He discovered, however, by accident, that she heard 
him perfectly when he spoke upon her stomach. Hav- 
ing satisfied himself of this fact by repeated trials, he 
afterwards perceived that the case was the same in 
regard to the senses of sight and smell. His patient 
read with the stomach, even through an intervening 
dark body. At last he found that it was not neces- 
sary for him to speak immediately upon the stomach ; 
but it was quite sufficient to speak at the extremity 
of a conductor, of which the other extremity rested 
upon that part of the patient’s body. Petetin pub- 
lished an account of these facts above forty years 
He subsequently found other cataleptic patients, who 
exhibited precisely the same phenomena, with this 
difference, that, in some cases, the faculties were 
found to be transferred, not only to the epigastrium, 
or pit of the stomach, but also to the extremities of 
the fingers and toes. In others, where these pheno. 
mena took place, there was a prodigious developement 
of the ‘ntellectual powers, and a foresight of their 
future diseased symptoms. An account of some of 
his experiments is thus given from his posthumous 
volume by Mr Colquhoun :— 

“*M. Petetin secretly placed pieces of cake, biscuit, 
tarts, &c. upon the stomach of one of these patients, 
which was immediately ee the taste of the 
particular article in the mouth. hen the substance 
was enveloped in silk stuff, no sensation was felt by 
the patient ; but the taste was immediately perceived 
on removing the covering. An egg was covered over 
with varnish, and the patient felt no taste until the 
varnish was removed. One of the patients distin- 
guished a letter addressed to her, which was folded 
four times, inclosed in a semi-transparent box, and 
held in M. Petetin’s hand upon her stomach.* 

“ A letter was placed — the fingers of one of the 
patients, who immediately said, ‘If I were not dis- 
ereet, I could tell you the contents; but to prove that 
I have read it, there are just two lines and a half.’ 
The same patient enumerated exactly the most re- 
markable articles which were in the pockets of a whole 
company. 

“These phenomena are sufficiently wonderful ; but 
the following experiments afforded still more surpris- 
ing results. Another patient, Madame de St Paul, 
was in a state of as perfect somnambulism as the pre- 
ceding, only that, during the crisis, she was incapable 
of speaking. She carried on a conversation, however, 
by means of signs, with the Chevalier Dolomieu, bro- 
ther to the celebrated naturalist, who interrogated her 
mentally. ‘ After placing the chain,’ says M. Pete- 
tin, ‘upon the epigastrium of the patient, I gave the 
ring to M. Dolomieu. No sooner had this gentleman 
touched his lips, than the features of Madame de St 
Paul expressed attention. Every question addressed 
to her mentally gave a new expression to her counte- 
nance, and produced a great change upon that of the 
interrogator. She ended by smiling, and making two 
approving signs with her head. M. Dolomieu declared 
that this lady had answered categorically to his 
thoughts.’ 

‘* M. Dolomieu then requested the patient to answer, 
by affirmative or negative signs, to the questions 
which he was about to put to her aloud. He suc. 
ceeded in making her express that what he had in his 
pocket was a silver with three sides, and the 
name of the animal engraved on his arms. 

“ Finally, it was found, in the course of these exe 
periments, that if several persons form a chain, the 


* « Plutarch relates that a 


of Cilicia wished to try 
whether the oracle of M 


orac! 
with the answer, On the ecssation 
Oracles.” 


¢ In our next number will be presented a variety of instanc’s in 
which ion was exerted without the use of the sense:;— 
some of the cascs in which animal magnetism has been of ser- 


also 
vice in medicine, 
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6 | qually so, upon dissection after death. 
e Perception without the use of the senses is well 
\é known to have Seyret taken place in diseased 
‘x bersons; and it is a familiar fact, that, where one 
ense is extinguished, another sometimes takes up its 
perations, and, at least in geet “yee its place. 
nstances of persons who could see with the stomach 
re frequent, and perfectly well authenticated. The 
-* hysician Van Helmont, by tasting a particular poison- 
us root, ceased for several hours to hear, think, know, 
r imagine any thing by means of his head or brain, 
hnd found that all the functions of that organ were 
} 
| 
7 
a sealed note containing the following words: ‘ Shall | sacrifee to 
th 
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last having his hand upon the stomach of the patient, 
and the first, who is at the greatest distance, speaks 
in the hollow of his hand, the patient will hear per- 
fectly well, but will cease to hear even the loudest 
voice, if the communication between the chain be in- 
terrupted by a stick of sealing-wax.” 

Such facts as these—for that they are facts is not 
to be disputed—testify that there are powers and sus- 
ceptibilities in our frames with which we are yet im- 

fectly acquainted, but which may be developed 
reafter to such a degree as to be eminently service- 
able to mankind. That there is a connection between 
the magnetic phenomena and those described imme- 
diately above, seems beyond a doubt; and that elec- 
tricity enters into the latter, is evident from the fact 
of a non-conducting substance deranging the effect. 
Little else is yet known on this curious subject; but 
when more facts shall have been amassed, it will both 
be more easily reduced to a system, and more generally 
and readily believed. Animal magnetism will yet, in 
all probability, explain many things which we now 
look upon as the superstitions of a former and less en- 
lightened age—the magical powers of remote antiqui- 
ty, the oracular system of Greece, the evil eye among 
the Mussulmans, the false miracles of the early op- 
ponents of Christianity, the glamour of the modern 
gypsies, witchcraft, the royal touching for scrofula, 
and second-sight. Let no one be unduly sceptical 
on this subject: the most philosophical minds in Europe 
have acknowledged that it is, to the extent above de- 
scribed, free from imposture ; and if such have so pro- 
nounced from observation and experiment, it would be 
hard, indeed, if common minds, without those means 
of judgment, were to be allowed to deny the theory, 
merely because it does not tally with the preconceived 
ideas of their imperfect understandings. 


HARRIET BRUCE. 
** To be beloved is all I need, 

And whom I love I love indeed.——CoLERInGE. 

My friend Harriet Bruce was a healthy, tall, bold- 
looking girl; somewhat too large and vigorous for 
genuine beauty, yet gifted with a speaking expression, 
and a rich, perpetual colouring, that would have 
made any other face stylish and attractive. She was 
no favourite with the gentlemen; but there was an 
indescribable something about her appearance and 
manners which always compelled them to inquire who 
she was. No person ever talked with her without 
remembering what she said ; and every one criticised 
what they could not forget. Yet it was not intellect 
that made her unpopular—had she chosen to affect 
reckless misanthropy, maudlin sensibility, or any 
other foppery whereby to distinguish herself, she 
would have found plenty of admirers and imitators ; 
but, in her mind, genius was checked by manly philo- 
hy ; and she could ill conceal her contempt of those 
who knew talent only by its most common diseases. 
The consciousness of mental power, that lighted up 
her eye with such a burning spark of pride, and the 
expression of scorn for ever dancing on her lip cor- 
ners, ready to embody itself in sarcasm, was unques- 
tionably the true reason why this splendid creature 
became the Paria of the ball-room. She was a strange 
sort of Die Vernon—no, she was not « Die Vernon 
either—and as I now remember her, I cannot think 
of a single character, living or imaginary, whom 
she did resemble. She fascinated her enemies, but 
never pleased her friends. Power! power! and, 
above all, intellectual power ! was the constant dream 
of her wild ambition. To have been sure of Madame 
de Staél’s reputation, she would have renounced hu- 
man sympathy, and lived unloving and unbeloved in 
this wide world of social happiness—there was such 
magnificence in the idea of sending one’s genius 
abroad, like a spark of electricity, to be active and 
eternal—defying education in its form, duration, and 
wer! Sometimes I talked of love, and reminded 

r how Madame de Stat'l herself had become its re- 
luctant victim. On this subject she often philoso- 
phised, and always laughed. “ Who,” said she, 
scornfully, “ who that has felt the gush and the thrill 
attendant upon fame, would be foolish enough to ex- 
change dominion over many for the despotism of one ?” 
Thus Harriet Bruce reasoned, and thus she actually 
oa but I knew her better than she knew her- 
self. 
her mental energies; and her craving for human 
sympathy was in direct proportion to that intense love 
of beauty, which, in her, amounted to an intellectual 
passion. That she would love exclusively and extra- 
vagantly, I had no doubt; and my penetration soon 
singled out an object. At a large party, I first saw 
her with George Macdonough, the son of a rich south- 
erner, first in his class, and in the full flush of manly 
beauty. I knew by the carriage of his neck that he 
was a Virginian; and the hauteur with which he re- 
ceived adulation attracted my attention, as the pawing 
of a high-mettled horse would have done. His con- 
versation with Harriet seemed at first to be of a sober 
and learned cast, but on her part it soon became pe- 
tulant. Now and then I heard some remark which 
Seemed to relate to a transmigration of souls, and a 
continual rise in intellectual exi “Oh,” ex- 
elaimed Harriet, “how that idea savours of New 
England house-keeping !—how can a Virginian pa- 
tronise a theory so economical ?” At that moment, 
a very lovely girl entered the room; and the young 
man did not answer Miss Bruce’s question. ‘“ Ah, 
there is the beautiful Baltimorean,” said he, 


Her affections were as rich and overflowing as. 


“ she 


whom I told you reminded me of that fine engraving 


of ‘La belle Suisse.” “She is beautiful,” 
said Harriet, with unaffected warmth. “Her full 
dark eyes are magnificent—what a pity ‘it is they 
are not lighted from within; that expression alone 
is wanting to fill the measure of her glory!” The 
remark was made to an inattentive listener, for 
Macdonough’s whole interest was absorbed by the 
new comer. A slight shade passed over Harriet’s 
face—but it was too transient to define the emo- 
tion in which it originated; and she smiled, as 
she said, “You had best go and talk with your 
werful beauty—the body should be where the = 
is.” ‘ That reproach is too severe,” replied the Vir- 
inian. ‘I meant no reproach,” she answered; “I 
ave observed that beauty is your idol, and I wish 
i to worship it.” “Idid not think Miss Bruce 
observed my character sufficiently to form any 
conclusion with regard to my taste.” The pride of 
the proudest girl in Christendom was roused—and 
there was something indescribably provoking in her 
manner, us she answered, “I assure you I think you 
quite a specimen in your way. ‘Society is such a 
bag of polished marbles,’ that any thing odd is as va- 
luable a study as the specimens of quartz Mr Symmes 
may bring us. Your modesty has led you into a 
mistake; I have really taken the trouble to observe 
you.” “ Truly, Miss Bruce, you are the most singu- 
lar girl I ever met,” said the offended southerner ; 
“you never did, said, nor thought any thing like 
another person.” 

“ When a compliment is doubtful, Chesterfield says, 
one should always take it; therefore, I am obliged to 
you, Mr Macdonough,” replied Harriet. And so 
saying, she turned abruptly from him, and directed 
her attention to me. 

During the remainder of the evening, I saw no in- 
dications of a reconciliation. Harriet danced but 
once—Macdonough and La belle Suisse were near 
her in the set ; and they met frequently. The exireme 
nonchalance with which she now and then exchanged 
some casual remark, led me to suspect that he had 
obtained more power over her extraordinary mind 
than any other individual had ever possessed ; but 
~ sag was no trifler, and I did not venture to pro- 

Ye 

, Time passed on, and with it nearly passed the re- 
membrance of this skirmish of words, and the thoughts 
thereby suggested. My unmanageable friend seldom 
alluded to the fascinating acquaintance she had form- 
ed; and when she did, it was done naturally and 
briefly. Soon after this, I was obliged to be absent 
for several months. I did not return until two days 
before commencement at college; and Harriet’s first 
exclamation was, “‘ You must go to Mr Macdonough’s 
room—he is to have the first part, and his friends 
expect every thing from him!” “ But I thought you 
considered commencement days very stupid things,” 
said I. “So Ido; you know I always said life itself 
was avery stupid thing. There is no originality above 
ground : every thing that is true is dull, and every thing 
new is false and superficial. But there is no use in quar- 
relling with the world—it is a pretty good world, after 
all. You must go to hear Mr Macdonough’s opinion of 
it: Iam sure he will express it eloquently.” “Then you 
are on good terms now 2” said I. She blushed pain- 
fully—excessively—but soon recovered self-command 
enough to reply, “I always thought highly of him.” 
I do not know whether my looks expressed the warn- 
ing voice my heart was yearning to utter; but I am 
sure the tone of my assent was reluctant and melan- 
choly. 

George Macdonough appeared most brilliantly on 
that memorable day. Graceful and dignified, hand- 
some and talented, he sent a thrill to all hearts alive 
to the grandeur of thought or the beauty of lan- 
guage. During this scene of triumph, I watched the 
countenance of Harriet Bruce with the keenest inter- 
est; and never before did I see a human face through 
which the soul beamed with such intensity. Genius, 
and pride, and joy, and love, were there! I then 
thought she was intellectually beautiful, beyond any 
thing I had ever seen. Poor Harriet! It was the 
brightest spot in her life, and I love to remember it. 

Macdonough’s room was crowded, and the compli- 
ments he received were intoxicating ; but in the midst 
of it all, Limagined I could see the sparkle of his eyes 
melt into softness, when he met a glance from Har- 
riet. Her looks betrayed nothing to my anxious ob- 
servation; but once I took notice she called him 
* George,” and suddenly corrected herself with an air 
of extraordinary confusion. Had my friend indulged 
in habits of girlish trifling, I should no doubt have 
playfully alluded to this circumstance ; but there was 
something in her character and manners which for- 
bade such officiousness. 1 watched her with the anx- 
iety of sincere friendship. I knew when she once 
selected an object of pursuit, her whole soul was con- 
centrated; and I could not believe that the proud 
Virginian, with all his high hopes, and his love of 
dazzling beauty, would ever marry her. I knew he 
was a very constant visitor, and I frequently observed 
lights later than had been usual in Mr Bruce's quiet 
habitation ; and when he called to bid me farewell, a 
few weeks after commencement, the deep gloom on 
his countenance led me to think that the pride and 
apparent indifference of my intellectual friend might 
have surprised him into love. 

Weeks and months passed on, and I seldom heard 
an allusion to the absent Macdonough. Harriet’s 


character and manners seemed changing for the bet~ 
ter. The perpetual effervescence of her spirit in some 
measure subsided, and the vagaries of her fancy be- 
came less various and startling; yet there was ever a 
chastened cheerfulness of manner, and an unfailing 
flow of thought. By her seriousness 
ened, and at last she could not conceal from me that 
she was unhappy. I attributed it to the illness of her 
aged father, for Harriet was motherless, and she che- 
rished her only parent with a double share of love. 
But when the old man was evidently recovering, and 
her melancholy still increased, I knew there must be 
another, and adeeper cause. One day, as I stood by 
her, watching her progress in a crayon drawing, 
around which she had thrown much of her early spi-° 
rit and freedom, I placed my hand affectionately on 
her shoulder, and, touching her forehead with my 
lips, said, “‘ You have always told me your thoughts, , 
arriet—why not tell me what ‘routes you now ?” 
She continued her task with a quick and nervous 
movement, and I saw that her eyes were filling with 
tears. I gently whispered, “ Is George Macdonough 
the cause ?” She gave one shriek, which sounded as 
if it made a rent in her very soul, and then the tor- 
rent of her tears poured forth. j 

It was long before I ventured to say to her, “ Then 
it is as I feared ? You do love George Macdonough?” 
She looked in my face with a strange and fixed ex. 
pression, as she replied, “‘ I ought to love, and honour, 
and obey him; for he is my husband!” I started! 
“ Your husband ! how—when—where were you mate 
ried ?” 

“ At Providence. Do you remember when I asked 
you to go with me to Mr Macdonough’s room, and 
said, ‘So, then you are on good terms now ?’—I 
been three weeks a wife !” 

“ And your father—does he know of it ?” 

“Certainly,” she said; “you know I would not 
deceive him.” Then why was so much secrecy nee 
cessary ?”” “T now think it was not really necessary ; 
at all events, that which needs to be concealed is 
wrong. But George’s parents wished him to marry 
wealth, and he feared to displease them. We has a 
moderate fortune of his own, of which he wi!l soon 
come in possession ; when he told my father this cir. 
cumstance, and added that he feared he should be 
urged to marry against his inclination, my father, in 
the blindness of his dotage, consented to our imme- 
diate union.” “Then why are you so unhappy?” 
I inquired ; “you have no doubt that your husband 
will come and claim you?” “Oh, no! The certi- 
ficate is in my father’s hands; and if it were not, a 
sense of honour would lead him here. But, wh! to 
have him come coldly and reluctantly ! my heart will 
break ! my heart will break !” said she, pressing ber 
hand hard against her forehead, and weeping bitterly. 
“ How could I forget that they who listen to passion, 
rather than to reason, must always have a precarious 
influence on each other ?” I tried to console her—she 
said nothing, but took a package of letters from her 
desk, and handed themtome. Their contents proved 
the mournful prediction of her fears too true. At first, 
George Macdonough wrote with impatient ardour ; 
then his letters were filled with amusing accounts of 
the parties given to La belle Suisse, whose father had 
come to reside in their neighbourhood ; then he filled 
his pages with excellent reasons for not visiting her 
as soon as he intended; and, finally, when Harriet 
bowed down her pride, and entreated him, if he valued 
her reputation, to come soon, he sent a cold laconic 
answer, merely stating the time at which he might be 
expected. Poor Harriet! It was too evident she 
had thrown away all that made existence joyful. 
However, I tried to soothe her by the idea that gentle. 
ness, patience, and untiring love, might regain the 
affection on which her happiness must now 
She loved to listen to such words—they were a balm 
to her heart. 

Mr Macdonough came at the time he had appointed, 
and publicly announced his marriage. I did not see 
their meeting; but during the few months he re- 
mained at her father’s, I observed his manner was 
uniformly kind, though frequently absent and con- 
strained. An infant daughter formed a new bond of 
union, and seemed to be the herald of happier days. 
The young man watched over the little object with 
the most intense delight, and Harriet’s half-subdued 
character seemed entirely softened, in the doating 
fondness of a mother, and the meek resignation of a 
wife, loved, “ but not enough beloved ;” none would 
have recognised the proud, ambitious, and sarcastic 
Harriet Bruce. 

I must not dwell minutely on particulars, which I 
observed closely at the time, and which afterward 
sunk deeply into my memory. Young Macdonough 
departed once more to take possession of his estate, 
and prepare it for the reception of his wife and child. 

His farewell was affectionate, and his frequent let. 
ters seemed to restore my imprudent friend to some- 
thing of her former buoyancy of soul. The idea of 
separation from her father was now her principal 
source of unhappiness; but that trial was spared her ; 
the imbecility of the affectionate old man daily in. 
creased, nd, a few days before his daughter's depare 
ture, death relieved him from the expected loneliness. 

The young husband came, as he had promised ; hut 
his manner was colder, and his locks more stern than 
formerly, though none could say he failed in the ful. 
filment of his duty. Harriet never spoke of an 


change; her manner toward him was obedient 
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affectionate, but nevet fond. Her romantic visions of 
human perfection, her proud confidence in her own 
strength, were gone, and, no doubt, she wept bitterl 
over their mutual rashness. Knowing, as she did, 
that #he was « burthen, taken up merely from a sense 
of honour, it is not wonderful her very smile had a 
look.of humility and resignation. Their regrets were, 
however, kept carefully concealed; whatever might 
have been their feelings, both seemed resolved on a 
system of silent endurance. There wes something in 

is course a thousand times more affecting than the 
most*pathetic complaints. I shall never forget the 
anguish I felt when I saw Harriet bid farewell to the 
home of her childhood—that home where she had ever 
been an idol and an oracle. The lingering preparation 
of departure—the heart-broken expression—the reluc- 
tant ‘step—the drooping head—and the desperate re- 
solution with which she at last seized the arm of a 
husband, who loved her not, and who was about to 
convey her among strangers—they are all present to 
me now! 

H@rriet’s letter soon spoke of declining health ; and 
beforé three years had elapsed, she implored me to 
come'té her, if I ever wished to look upon her again 
in this, world of shadows. 

I immediately obeyed the summons. Things were 
worse than I had expected. She was evidently ver 
weak ; and though she had every thing which wealt 
could Supply, or politeness dictate, the balm of kind- 
ness never refreshed her weary and sinking spirit. 
Mr Macdonough never spoke harshly—indeed he sel- 
dom spoke at all; but the attentions he paid were so 
obviously from a sense of duty, that they fell like ice- 
drops on the heart of his suffering wife. I heard. no 
reproaches on either side; but a day seldom passed 
without some occurrence more or less painful to my 
friend. Once, when little Louisa jumped into her 
father’s arms, as he entered, and eagerly exclaimed, 
* Do.you love me, papa ?” he kissed her with much 
fondness, and replied, “‘ Yes I do, my child.” “ And 
mamma too ?” inquired the little creature, with a sort 
of half entreating tone, so graceful in childhood ; he 

t heraway from him, andanswered coldly “ Certain- 

daughter.” Tsawaslight convulsion in Harriet’s 
ace, and in the motion of her hands; but it soon 

sed, At another time, when we were searching 
n his private library for the latest number of the 
Edinburgh, we discovered on a small open desk the 
engraving of La belle Suisse, and near it a newspaper 
giving an account of the marriage of that young Bal- 
timorean whom George had thought so strongly re- 
sembled the picture. ‘The surprise was so sudden, 
that Harriet lost the balance of feelings she had 
hitherto so well preserved. She rushed out of the 
room—and it was several hours before I was admitted 
to her bedside. 

Fortunately for my sensitive friend, this mental 

struggle was too fierce to be of long continuance. The 
closing scene of her life drew near; and to her it 
seemed welcome as sleep to the weary. Sometimes 
the movements of reluctant nature were visible in the 
intense look of love she cast upon her child, and the 
convulsive energy with which she would clasp the lit- 
tle one to her bosom ; but otherwise all was stillness 
and hope. 
One day, when she had been unusually ill, and we 
all supposed she was about to die, she pressed my hand 
feebly, and whispered, “ Will you ask George to see 
me once more?’ I immediately repaired to the li- 
brary, and told Mr Macdonough the dying request of 
his wife. At first, he made a motion toward the door, 
then, suddenly checking himself, he said, in a deter- 
mined, tone, “ I had better not. It will be painful to 
both. ,.1 will wait the event here.” I returned to 
Harriet, but I had not courage to say her request was 
refused, She listened eagerly to every sound for a 
whileg,then looking in my face mournfully, she said, 
“ He will not come!” My tears answered her. She 
looked.wpward for a moment, with an expression of 
extreme agony; but never spoke again.+ 


PRACTICES OF LITERARY MEN. 

How different are the times and modes of otudy prac- 
tised by literary men in all nations and ages! De- 
mosthenes studied always during the night, utterly 
secluddd, and quafting at cold water. Demades, his 
rivalvin the forum, hardly studied at all, but dissi- 
pated ‘away his time amid wine and licentiousness. 
ZEschy hus was said to be always drunk when he wrote; 
whence Sophocles remarked of him, with some of the 
bitterness of jealousy, that, “if he wrote well, he did 
80 perchance and unwittingly.” I should infer from 
Homer's simple style, that he was a drinker of cold 
water, Not only but Alceus and Aris- 
tophanes, composed their poetry in a state of excita- 
tion from liquor; yet Anacreon, bacchanalian as he 
was, wrote, it is said, always sober—he only feigned 
inebriety. Among modern writers I have only heard 
of Tassovand Schiller who com in a state of 
semi-inebriation. Schiller used to study till long after 
midnight, with deep potations of Rhenish. Tasso was 
wont tosay, that malmsey was that alone which en- 
abledhim to compose good verses.—Mr Tennant of 
Dollaw, MS. 

To'this it be added, that Sir William Black- 
stone'is said to have always had a bottle of good port 
besid@'him, from which he occasionally regaled him- 


+ From “ the Western Coronal,” by Mrs CaiLo. 


self, while composing his great work, “ Commenta- 
ries on the Laws of England.” We are inclined, 
however, to believe that liquor does more harm than 
good in all intellectual exertions. There may be some 
whom certain drinks have a tendency to exhilarate, 
and who cannot write unless so excited. But the 
most common result of all indulgences of this kind is 
to stupify, not to brighten; and, accordingly, as lite- 
rary exertion requires all the mind that can be brought 
to it, it appears to us as only an idea fit for bacchana- 
lian poetry to say that an author, whether of prose or 
verse, is the more fit for his task that he has previ- 
ously imbibed a certain quantity of spirituous liquor. 


LITHOGRAPHY. 

By Samvet Lerrn, Esa.* 
Lirnocrapny is the art of printing from stone. It 
is only of recent invention, and differs very consider- 
ably in principle from the art of printing from move- 
able types, wooden blocks, or copper or other plates. 
The process consists in writing on a particular kind 
of stone, and from thence working off, by a press, 
any number of copies, the writing thus standing in 
relief on the stone like raised letters. The peculiar 
value of this ingenious art is in the cheapness and 
ease with which it accomplishes impressions of picto- 
rial delineations or manuscript. The discovery of the 
lithographic art was made, upwards of thirty years 
since, by Senefelder, a native of Germany—a country 
to which the human race is also indebted for the more 
noble art of printing from types ; but since that period 
very great improvements have been made upon it in 
Britain. 

The history of the origin of lithography is instruc- 
tive, and affords to the young an additional instance 
of the triumph of genius over poverty and its attend- 
ant disadvantages. Like every new invention, when 
first attempted to be brought into notice, it met with 
all the obstacles which ignorance and prejudice could 
throw in its way; and it was not till after years of 
laborious perseverance, accompanied with all the evils 
attendant on very limited means, that the inventor 
succeeded in establishing his reputation, and gaining 
for the new art its due degree of admiration. 

Senefelder relates, with the greatest candour, that 
having become an author, and at the same time being 
so poor that he could not raise the necessary funds 
for the printing of his work with a view to publica- 
tion, he endeavoured to devise some method by which 
his object might be attained; and, after much anxious 
consideration, he resolved on attempting to accom- 
plish it with his own hands. With this view, his at- 
tention was first directed to several original and cu- 
rious modes of stereotype, some of which he consider- 
ably matured ; and had his circumstances at this period 
been such as to admit of his devoting a sufficient time 
to the perfecting of this first part of his undertaking, 
it is questionable whether his talents would have ever 
been forced into that particular line of study, which, 
in the end, acquired for his name so great a celebrity. 
The same remark is applicable to some of the other 
ingenious attempts which preceded his great discovery. 
For a time, however, plan succeeded plan, each being 
abandoned in turn, as new and more plausible theo- 
ries struck his fancy, and in this way did he persevere, 
for many months, with various degrees of success, but 
without the necessary results; and he at last relin- 
quished this course of experiments altogether, as pre- 
senting too many obstacles to be overcome by an indi- 
vidual in his circumstances. 

Disappointed, but not disheartened, in not having 
been so successful in his operations as he had antici- 
an we next find him attempting to realize his 

opes by substituting plates of copper and tin for his 
metal and composition blocks ; but this second course 
of experiments was attended with little better success 
than the former ; for, after much labour, and nume- 
rous trials with the etching needle, and by writing 
on the copper with different chemical inks of his own 
composition, this medium was found to be liable to 
all the objections which had deterred him from pro- 
secuting the stereotype plan. Being, however, still 
of opinion that his object was to be accomplished by 
art alone, and having laid aside his copper plates for 
a time as too expensive, he began to look around for 
a substitute which would supply their place for all 
the purposes of practice, and at a much less cost. He 
was not long in determining this point; for, being 
aware that certain kinds of stone had often been used 
for similar purposes, he converted the slab on which 
he ground his colours into a plate for exercising in 
writing, and found it answered his expectations com- 
pletely. Experiments now followed each other in 
rapid succession, all tending to encourage him in the 
prosecution of his design; and when at length these 


* We have to our thanks to Mr Leith for this article 
upon a subject which he is so well qualified to illustrate. To such 

our as may not be acquainted wi name and pro- 
duetions of this gentleman, it may be necessary to mention, 
he is a lithographic artist, residing at the remote town of Banff, 
in the north of Scotland, who has duced speci in music, 
in ehalk ye 3 and other branches of the art, of unparalleled 
beauty and finish, and which have excited surprise admira- 
tion wherever they have been seen. Mr Leith has lately achieved 


stone plates were rendered fit for undergoing the ope- 
rations of the printing press, he was greatly pleased 
to find that numerous impressions might be taken on 
paper, without materially injuring the original. 

We shall now at once advert to the time when cir- 
cumstances conspired to force upon his attention those 
properties of the art which, on their first unfolding 
themselves, so astonished and delighted him. “I 
had (says he) just succeeded in my little laboratory 
in polishing a stone plate which I intended to cover 
with etching ground, in order to continue my exercises 
in writing backwards, when my mother entered the 
room, and desired me to write her a bill for the washer. 
woman, who was waiting for the linen. I happened 
not to have even the smallest slip of ese at hand, 
as my little stock of paper had been entirely exhausted 
by taking proof-impressions from the stones ; nor was 
there even a drop of ink in the inkstand. As the 
matter would not admit of delay, and we had nobody 
in the house to send for a supply of the deficient ma- 
terials, I resolved to write the list with my chemical 
ink, on the stone which I had just polished, and from 
which I could copy it at leisure.” 

When about to remove this writing from the stone 
some time afterwards, the idea struck him, that, b 
submitting its surface to the action of aquafortis, suc 
an elevation might be given to the writing as would 
render it suitable, in the same way as wood-engra- 
vings, for receiving printing ink. The experiment 
exceeded his most sanguine hopes, and he lost no time 
in following up his success with cthers, all tending tu 
convince him that he had discovered a new and im- 
portant art. 

Thus it will be seen, that, to a very simple occur- 
rence in itself, Senefelder was indebted for the hint 
on which hinged all his succeeding improvements. 

Having now briefly adverted to some of the leading 
incidents which ultimately led to the discovery of 
chemical lithography, we shall next proceed to the 
notice of such particulars concerning the progress of 
the new art under the fostering care of its author, as 
may be thought generally interesting. 

Let it not be imagined that Senefelder’s difficulties 
ceased with his discovery: the fact is otherwise; for, 
in addition to the many obstacles which he had to 
combat from lacking the necessary funds for the pro- 
secution of his labours, others were not wanting of a 
nature equally serious, and which were to him the 
source of long and painful anxiety. Among the rest, 
it was not a little annoying to know that others were 
beginning to lay claim to the merit of the new disco- 
very. But these, and other particulars connected 
with this part of our subject, must form matter for a 
future article. 


THE ENGLISH VILLAGE.* 

THERE is something very pleasing in rural sounds 
and rural objects. The noise of village boys playing 
at cricket, the cawing of the rooks in a still evening, 
the distant tread of a horse, the sheep-bells, even the 
village clock, are all pleasant. I like to see cows go- 
ing to be milked, and inhale with satisf.ction the fresh 
and fragrant perfume which one perceives as they 
pass by. Those that have calves are always in ad- 
vance, and show their impatience to reach their 
young by an occasional bellow and a short run, and 
then a sudden stop, to listen whether they can hear 
the call of their calves. If they do, how eagerly they 
advance to the gate of the farm-yard, and show the 
utmost anxiety to have admittance! The clean well- 
scoured milk-pails and churns are no unsightly ob- 
jects; and while the process of milking is going on 
in a well-littered farm-yard, the cows quietly chew 
the cud, and appear contented and happy. Those, 
however, which have been recently deprived of their 
young ones, show a reluctance to give down their 
milk, and many retain some of it, from a maternal 
feeling that their offspring may require it. 

In the spring, one hears the wild whirl of a num- 
ber of sparrows as they rapidly pass by, and then settle 
in some neighbouring bush or hedge, chirping and 
scolding one another, till some culprit who has been 
pursued again takes flight, and is again followed with 
the same clamorous nvise. This is succeeded by the 
song of the thrush on the top of some high elm tree, 
and late in the evening the nightingale makes himself 


heard. 
Ten thousand warblers cheer the day, and one 
The livelong night! 
On a fine summer’s day, we hear the tinkling of 
and shovels, to persuade a hive of bees to settle 
in some cottage garden, and are pleased even with the 
whetting of scythes in a neighbouring field. The 
gabbling of a turkey-cock, the peevish call of a guinea- 
wl, and the cry of pigs for their evening food, are 
far from being unpleasant sounds to those who de- 
light, as I do, in the country. 
The village church among the trees, 
Where first our marriage vows were given, 
With merry is shall swell the breeze, 
And point with taper spire to heaven.—RocGers, 

I like also a village church. The peasant enters in 
his clean smockfrock, smooths down his hair, says, 
or appears to say, a word in his hat, which he care- 
fully and deliberately hangs up, and then leans with 

arms over the door of the pew till the service 
begins. Both before and after church, he may be seen 


a triumpn in the ction of several speci 

wis called the line aan of engraving, a style of much deli- 
cacy and Cae B but which he has, neverthel r d 
on stone with such felicity, that the prints, —~tn, buna 
could hardly be distinguished from copper engravings, 


History” te by Edward deputy his 
istory,” is written by Edw esse, ‘ 
Maj s parks, and is an excellent an F. vi 
ant ou rat be read with Fgh 
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’ standing with his back against the low wall of the 
churchyard, with perhaps the hand of a favourite 
child in his, talking over some village news. As the 
squire or the clergyman pass by, he touches his hat 
to them with respect and affection; and in the even- 
ing he may be seen with his cottage-door open, drink- 
ing tea with his wife and children, and then saunter- 
ing —_ with them either in his garden or some vil- 
ane. 

The good old squire hobbles out of church, leaning 
on the arm of his daughter, and kindly inquires after 
the welfare of all about him. He sends food and mo- 
ney to the sick and needy, makes up quarrels as a 

istrate, maintains a well-ordered Sunday-school, 
and promotes the happiness of the villagers by every 
means in his power. If, on returning from church, 
he meets a smoking dinner going to a cottage from 
the village bake-house, he generally slips a shilling 
into the hand of the bearer, for the purpose, as he 
says, of washing the dinner down with a little good 
ale. I must, however, add, that the old gentleman 
sometimes slyly takes a good-looking potato out of the 
dish, which he eats with evident satisfaction. 

But how shall I describe our curate? His sunny 
good-humoured face is never seen without delight, by 
young and old, rich and poor. He joins in the village 
sports, and is a famous hand at cricket, and even con- 
descends sometimes to play at trap-ball with the boys, 
who hail his arrival with great glee. He visits and 
assists all who want relief, and is never wearied in 
doing good. He always considers it a bad sign if one 
of his poor parishioners passes him without touching 
his hat, or seems to avoid meeting him. He then, 
with great tact and kindness, takes him to task. I 
have heard him say that he is sure to find that the 
man has been either fwolishly spending his money in 
the alehouse, or his mind has been tainted by some 
sophisticated arguments. In either case he mildly 
endeavours to convince the culprit of the jolly of his 
conduct, and generally succeeds in setting him right. 

To all this good feeling, our curate has a mind 
stored with learning, and with a taste for the fine 
arts. He moreover dabbles a little in antiquities, 
and takes great delight in a naturalist’s calendar, in 
which he makes observations equally agreeable and 
instructive. 

Such was our village a few years ago; but, alas! 
alas! how it has been changed since! The greater 
part of our poor labourers are now discontented, and, 
consequently, idle. All the influence of the good curate 
has not been able to stem the torrent, and he is about 
to quit the village in despair of doing any farther 
= The poor old squire has already left it, after 

aving lowered his rents so much, that he could no 
longer afford to live with his usual kindness and hos- 
itality. He has therefore abandoned his estates, 
is tenants, and his labourers, to the care of a mer- 
cenary bailiff, and is gone to reside in an overgrown 
town on the sea-coast, upon the residue of a once 
ample income. 
consider the aspect of the town as one of the most 
melancholy features of the present time. It is now 
resorted to by many under the same circumstances 
with our squire, by those who ought to have made 
every sacrifice to stem the torrent of disaffection, who 
should have given up their horses, their carriages, 
their hospitalities, sooner than quit their villages and 
country houses, and sever the tie which connected 
them with their tenants and labourers. They may 
hope to return in better times, and to replace things 
on their former footing; but that tie, once broken, 
cannot be restored, and it is melancholy to reflect on 
the consequences. 


O, favour’d land! renown'd for arts and arms, 
For manly talents, and for female charms ! 


Where shall we find a country like thee! Giving, 
as you have done, a tone to the morals, the energies, 
and public faith of all other countries, whom shame 
alone has forced to endeavour to imitate your bright 
examples, how dangerous is the position in which 
ae are now placed! Those whose example should 
nfluence the morals and conduct of the peasantry are 
congregating in the metropolis, and destroying their 
time, and health, and fortune, in folly and dissipation. 
The peasantry are badly employed and badly paid,* 
and the appropriation of the poor’s rates is generally 
left to mercenary farmers and interested shopkeepers. 
While the poor are thus neglected, they become care- 
less of consequences, hardened, and disaffected. They 
marry, because they find that a married man receives 
more parish relief than they do, though perhaps the 
single man is the best workman; and the parish is 
burthened with the maintenance of their children. 


I have lived all my lifetime in the country, and am 
well acquainted with the character of the English pea- 
Instances of profligacy and ingratitude may 
no doubt sometimes occur amongst them; but treat 
ive them employ- 
ment, and pay them properly for the work they do— 


santry. 
them as they ought to be treated, 


Let labour have its due! my cot shall be 
From chilling want and guilty murmurs free. 
Let labour have its due! then peace is mine, 
And never, never, s! my heart repine. 


And give them that moral and religious instruction 
and example which they have a right to expect, from 
those whom Providence has placed in a situation su- 
perior to themselves, and I will venture to assert, that 


a more orderly, teful, and better-conditioned pea- 
santry, would not be found on the surface of the earth. 
_ Tam unwilling to lose this last opportunity of stat- 
ing my conviction of what is likely to take place, should 
the poor be abandoned to their own resources, while 
the rich and powerful are either forgetful of their 
wants and miseries, or are absenting themselves from 
the homes of their forefathers, and seeking for plea- 
sures in the metropolis or watering-places. If they do 
neither of these, they are imbibing foreign habits and 
mannersin foreign lands, and disqualifying themselves 
for undertaking the duties and enjoyments of an Eng- 
lish country life. 

Do not, however, let me be misunderstood. In 
pone of the neglect experienced by the poor in 
many places, I am aware that amongst the rich and 
powerful of the land there are to be found numerous 
examples of disinterested charity and boundless bene- 
volence. Where time and talents are employed, as 
they often are, in administering to the wants, and in 
bettering the condition of the poor, the beneficial re- 
sults are always to be seen in the well-being, orderly 
conduct, and gratitude of the peasantry. Disaffection 
and riots were to be found only in those places where 
the fostering hand of kindness had been withdrawn. 


GIANTS, DWARFS, AND PIGMIES. 
NotwITHSTANDING the difference of opinion and 
controversy concerning giants and pigmies, it is suf- 
ficiently proved by travellers, whose veracity cannot 
be doubted, that there is not any country on the earth 
inhabited either by men who may strictly be called 
giants, or by pigmies. It is equally certain that in 
various parts of the earth the natives are taller and 
better formed than in other parts ; but this observation 
also holds true in every district of our own country. 
Mr Pennant, to whose zeal and abilities as a natu- 
ralist the world is so much indebted, added another 
obligation in the testimony he has procured respecting 
the overcharged gigantic stature of the Patagonians. 
A Father Falkener, a Jesuite missionary in South 
America, but a native of England, whom Mr Pen- 
nant visited for the express purpose of gaining certain 
information concerning that people, as he had been 
sent on a mission into their country about 1742, says, 
the various tribes who roam over the mountains and 
barrens of Patagonia are all tall people; but, after 
making every reasonable allowance for the exaggera- 
tions of navigators, who made them eight and nine, to 
eleven and twelve feet high, it does appear that many, 
if not the most of them, are considerably above the 
ordinary stature of human beings. Falkener mea- 
sured a cacique or prince of the Tehuls, and found 
him to be seven feet eight inches high. Their stature, 
measured with great accuracy by the Spanish officers 
of Cordova’s expedition in 1785 and 1786, was found 
to be at the utmost seven feet one inch and a quarter, 
and the common height from six and a half to seven 
feet. It is to be remembered, however, as the trans- 
lator of Cordova’s narrative has remarked, that the 
vara, or yard of Burgos, the standard of Spain, con- 
tains 33.06132 inches, or two feet nine inches and one 
sixteenth of English; the tallest Patagonians, there- 
fore, did not exceed six feet six inches and one-third 
English, and those of the common size were from five 
feet eleven inches and two-thirds to six feet five inches 
and one-seventh English. It is also to be remembered 
that Spaniards are not in general tall men, and that a 
seaman is seldom so among his countrymen ; to them, 
therefore, the Patagorians might appear giants. “ But 
even this height,” says Cordova, “is not so striking 
as their corpulence, or rather bulkiness, some of them 
measuring four feet and four feet four inches round 
the breast ; but their feet and hands are not in due 
proportion to their other parts. They all give evi- 
dent signs of strength of body. They are all exceed- 
ingly muscular, but cannot properly be called fat. 
The size and tension of their muscles evince their 
strength ; and their figure, on the whole, is not dis. 
agreeable, although the head is large even in propor- 
tion to the body, the face broad and flattish, the eyes 
lively, and the teeth extremely white, but too long. 
Their complexions, like that of other Americans, are 
pale yellow, or rather verging on a copper colour; 


with some skill.” 


they wear their black straight hair tied on the top of 
the head with a piece of thong or ribbon, brought 
round their forehead, having the head entirely un- 
covered. We observed some with beards, but which 
were neither thick nor long. Their dress adds much 
to the effect of their size, being composed of a kind of 
cloak made of the skins of llamas or zorillos, arranged 


The inhabitants of Patagonia seem to be an excep- 
tion to all the other races of mankind, for we have no 
authentic information of any other nation growing to 


so large a size. Individuals of a gigantic stature have 
existed in almost all countries, and in all ages of the 
world ; these cases, however, have been comparatively 
few and isolated. La Pierre, a Danish female,,., 
was seven feet in height. John Frederick Duke of 
Brunswick was eight feet six inches; and one of the 
King of Prussia’s grenadier guards measured the” of 
same height. Reishart, a native of Frielberg, near 
Frankfort, in Germany, was eight feet three inches, ;, 
There is the skeleton of an Irishman in the museum 

of the London College which measures eight feet four © 
inches. Gilby, a native of Sweden, who was exhi- 
bited as a show, was eight feet in height. 


vod 
There have been a number of instances of children | ,, . 
attaining great preternatural growth at a very early), |. 
age; among these we may mention one of the most\-''\! 
extraordinary instances—a boy of the hamlet of ’’ 
Bouzanquet, in the diocese of Alais, now the depart-" 
ment of Gard, in France. Though this child was, of... 
a strong constitution, he appeared to be knit and istiff,,;\. 


| in his joints till he was about four years and'a half!) oi 


old. During this time, nothing farther was remark! ! 
able in him than an extraordinary appetite, which |” 
was satisfied only by giving him plenty of the coms, 
mon food used in the country, consisting of rye-bread, 
chestnuts, bacon, and water; but soon after this hiv 
limbs became supple and pliable, and his body be- 
ginning to expand itself, he grew up in so extraordi- 
nary a manner, that, at the age of five years, he. 
measured four feet three inches; some months after 
he was four feet eleven inches; and at six he was five 
feet high, and bulky in proportion. Such was the 
rapidity of his growth that we might fancy we saw |! 
him grow. Every month his clothes were required to 
be made longer and wider ; and, what was still very 
extraordinary in his growth, it was not preceded by 
any sickness, nor accompanied, as usual, with any |” 
pain. At the - of five years his voice changed, and 
at six he had all the appearance of a man of thirty. 
Though his sensibility was greater than is com.  * 
monly observable at the age of five or six years, yet its 
progress was by no means in proportion to that of his 
body; his air and manner still remained childish, 
though, by his thickness and stature, he resembled a 
complete man, which at first sight produced a singa- 
lar contrast. His voice was strong and manly, an 
his great strength rendered him fit for the labours of 
the country. At the age of five, he could carry tc a’ 
great distance three measures, weighing eighty-four 
— When just turned of six years, he could” 
ift up easily on his shoulders and carry loads of 
150 pounds weight to a considerable distance; and 
these exercises were exhibited by him as often as the "’ 
curious instigated him by any present. Such begins 
nings made people think that he would soon shoot up 
into a giant. A mountebank was already soliciting ~ 
his parents to allow him to be exhibited, flattering 
them with hopes of putting him in the way of making | ’’ 
a great fortune. But all these fond ideas soon vanished ; 
his legs became crooked, his body shrunk, his strength ' 
diminished, his voice grew insensibly broken, and he ~ 
at last sunk into a state of total imbecility. 9) 
A similar instance of a girl is recorded in the 
French Memoirs. This girl, at three years of ‘age, 
resembled the generality of females of fourteen. 
When four years old, she was four feet six inches in 
height, and her limbs straight, and in all respects had 
the appearance of a well-grown girl of eighteen. These 
remarkable instances are the more to be wondered at, '''!! 
as taking place in northern climates, where mankind’)! 
are later of arriving at maturity than in the southern‘ /’ 
countries. 
The existence of a pigmy race has not recently been? 100! 
supported by any testimony worthy of credit, and ally\)x9 
the accounts which have been detailed are now be- __ 
lieved to be founded either in fable or error; but that 
dwarfs are and have been common in all countti 
and times, is so well known as to preclude the neves-¥«!! 
discussing the point. 
warfs, as well as men of great stature, formerly +0 
constituted a part of the equipage of a court.. They! ys 
dwarf, the fool or jester, and the giant, were marks | 
of distinction attendant on the great. Geoffrey Hud) .)i4 
son, who was born at Buckingham, in 1619, was a »‘[ 
favourite at the court of James the First. This cess 
lebrated dwarf was the son of a labourer, and was»: 
born at Oakham, in Buckinghamshire, in the year. 
1619. At seven years of age he entered into the sere. |! 
vice of the Duke cf Buckingham, being then only... 
eighteen inches high. On the queen being enters \..: 
tained at Burleigh-house, the seat of the duke, little 
Geoffrey was brought on the table in a cold pie, the . « 
crust of which being broken, he was taken out and. 
presented by the duchess to her Majesty, queen of ©» 
Charles the First, who took him into her service, and |» 
sent him to over her mide 
wife. In a masque at court, the king’s gigantic pore.» 
ter drew him out of his pocket, as if goi naat him, ide 
to the great surprise and diversion of all the spectas \.\ 
tors. In his passage to France he was taken by api. 
rate and carried to Dunkirk. His captivity and em. 
ent with a turkey cock in that port were, cele 
rated by Mr William Davenant, in his poem en- 


ob 


| 
| 
§ 
* There can be no doubt of th labourers in this coun 
being inadequately paid. A kind-hearted landlord, a 
lowers his rent or tithes, and the farmer pockets the amount, 
without rendering a proportionate assistance to his workmen. 
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titled Geoffreidos. It is said that after he was thirty 
years of age, he again commenced growing, and 
reached the height of three feet nine inches. His 
diminutive size did not prevent his acting in a mili- 
tary character ; for, during the civil war, he was ele- 
vated, and served as a captain of cavalry. He fol- 
lowed his fortunes in France, in 1644, where he un- 
luckily engaged in a quarrel with Mr Crofts, who, on 
aduel being agreed on, came into the field armed 
only with a syringe. A second meeting was ap- 
pointed on horseback, in which Geoffrey killed his an- 
tagonist at the first shot. For this he was expelled 
the court, which induced him to go to sea, where he 
Was again taken by a Turkish corsair, carried to Bar- 
ae Sarg sold as a slave. He found means, however, 
to in his release, and on his return was made a 
captain in the royal navy, and, on the final retreat of 
Queen Henrietta, attended her to France, and re- 
mained there till the Restoration. In 1682, he was 
committed to the Gate-House on suspicion of his being 
concerned in the Popish plot, where he ended his life 
at the age of sixty-three. 
~ In the reign of, Charles the First, a dwarf, named 
Richard Gibson, who was a page of the back-stairs, 
and a favourite at court, was married to Miss Ann 
Shepherd, another dwarf. His Majesty honoured 
this singular wedding with his presence, and gave 
away the bride; on which occasion Waller the poet 
composed the following verses :— 
. Design or chance makes others wive, 

But nature did this match contrive. 


Thrice happy is that humble pair, 
Beneath the level of all care, 

Over whose head those arrows fly 
Of sad distrust and jealousy ; 
Secured in as high esteem 

As if the world had none but them. 
To him the fairest nymphs do show 
Like moving mountains topp’d with snow ; 
And every man a Polypheme* 
Does to his Galateat seem : 

Ah, Chloris,} that kind nature thus 
From ali the world had sever'd us ; 
Creating for ourselves us two, 

As love made me for only you. 


The bridegroom and bride measured each three 
feet ten inches. Mr Gibson's genius led him to paint- 
ing; his performances in water colours were es- 
teemed in his days, but the copies he made of Sir 
Peter Lely’s portraits gained him the greatest reputa- 
tion. He had the honour to be employed in teaching 
+ Anne the art of drawing, and was sent into 

olland to instruct her sister, the Princess of Orange. 
He lived to the advanced age of seventy-five ; his wife 
survived him nearly twenty years, and died in 1709, 
at the great age of eighty-nine. 

A dwarf of the name of Coan was exhibited in 
most parts of England for some years. He was like- 
wise brought on the stage of one of the London thea- 
tres, where he was contrasted with a giant, each of 
whom sung for the entertainment of the company. 
He was only three feet high. 

In the year 1823, there was exhibited in a caravan 
a dwarf of the diminutive size of two feet two inches. 
He was remarkably well proportioned, but of a very 
delicate constitution. He was so light, that we easily 
held him on the palm of our hand with outstretched 


arm. 

In the year 1710, Peter the Great, Emperor of Rus- 
sia, celebrated a marriage of dwarfs at St Petersburgh, 
which was attended with great parade. Although 
this monarch was possessed of genius of the first or- 
der, yet he was far from being refined in his intellec- 
tual enjoyments. The scenes in which he took de- 
light were of a vulgar cast, and however they might 
haye amused people in a humble rank, yet they were 
fil befitting a great prince. Upon a certain day, which 
Was announced by royal proclamation some months 
previously, he invited the whole body of his courtiers, 
and all the foreign ambassadors, to be present at the 
nuptials of a pigmy man and woman. The prepara- 
tions for this marriage were not only magnificent, but 
executed in a style of barbarous ridicule. He ordered 
all the dwarfs, both male and female, who resided 
within two hundred miles of St Petersburgh, to repai 
te the capital, and be present at the ceremony. Pro. 

vehicles were supplied for transporting them ; but 
so contrived it, thee one horse was seen dragging 
3 dozen of them into a city at once, while the mob fol- 
lowed, shouting and laughing, from behind. At first, 
some of these little people were unwilling to ap. 
pear at a ceremony which they were well aware 
was calculated to turn them into ridicule, and conse- 
tly failed to obey the summons of the emperor. 
soon compelled them to bend to his sove- 
reign will, and, as a punishment, enjoined that they 
should wait upon the rest at dinner. The whole as- 
semblage of dwarfs amounted to seventy, exclusive of 
the bride and bridegroom, who were richly adorned, 
end dressed in the extremity of the fashion. 

Evers article to be used by this diminutive com- 

pany was in miniature—a low table, small plates, lit- 


‘ piratgrhemes, the son of Neptune, a huge and crue! monster, 
the cf bie which Uigues de- 
Galetes, the daughter of Nereus and Doris, passionately loved 


tle glasses, and, in short, every thing corresponding 
to the size of the guests. It afforded the emperor 
great amusement to watch the gravity and pride ma- 
nifested by these dwarfs, and the contention of the 
females for superiority over the men. This point 
he attempted to adjust, by ordering that the most 
diminutive should take the lead; but this did not 
answer the purpose, and bred disputes, for none 
would then consent to sit foremost. AH this, how- 
ever, being at last settled, dancing followed the din- 
ner, and the ball was opened with a minuet by the 
bridegroom, who measured exactly three feet two 
inches high. In the end, matters were so adjusted 
that this diminutive company, who met ther in 
gloomy pride, and seemed unwilling to be pleased with 
an entertainment which they attended through com- 
pulsion, being at last familiarized to laughter, joined 
the diversion, and became extremely sprightly and en- 
tertaining. 

The following interesting history of a dwarf is 
taken from the Histoire Naturelle of Daubenton :— 
“ This dwarf, whose name was Baby, was well 
known, having spent the greater part of his life at 
Louisville, in the palace of Stanislaus, the titular king 
of Poland. He was born near the village of Plaisne, 
in France, in the year 1741. His father and mother 
were peasants, both of good constitutions, and inured 
to a life of husbandry and labour. Baby, when born, 
weighed about a pound and a quarter. We are not 
informed of the dimensions of his body at that time ; 
but we may conjecture they were very small, as he 
was presented on a plate to be baptised, and for a lon 
time lay in a slipper. His mouth being very sm: 
he was obliged to be suckled by a she goat that was in 
the house, and that served as a nurse, attending to 
his cries with a kind of maternal solicitude. He be- 
gan to articulate some words when eighteen months 
old, and at two years he was able to walk alone. He 
was then fitted with shoes that were about an inch 
and a halflong. He was attacked with several acute 
disorders ; but the small-pox was the only one which 
left any marks behind it. Until he was six years old, 
he ate no other food but pulse, potatoes, and bacon. 
His father and mother were, from their poverty, in- 
capable of affording him any better nourishment ; and 
his education was little better than his food, being 
bred up among the rustics of the place. At six years 
old he was about fifteen inches high, and his whole 
body weighed but thirteen pounds. Notwithstanding 
this, he was well-proportioned and handsome ; his 
health was good ; but liis understanding scarcely passed 
the bounds of instinct. It was at this time that the 
king of Poland, having heard of such a curiosity, had 
him conveyed to Lunenville, gave him the name of 
Baby, and kept him in his palace. 

Baby having thus quitted the hard condition of a 
peasant, to enjoy all the comforts and conveniences 
of life, seemed to receive no alteration from his new 
way of living, either in mind or person. He preserved 
the goodness of his constitution till about the age of 
sixteen; but his body seemed to increase very slowly 
during the whole time, and his stupidity was such, 
that all instructions were lost in improving his un- 
derstanding. He could never be brought to have any 
sense of religion, nor even to show the least signs of 
a reasoning faculty. They attempted to teach him 
dancing and music, but in vain; he never could make 
any thing of music; and as for dancing, although he 
beat time tolerably exact, yet he could never remem- 
ber the figure, but while his dancing-master stood by 
to direct his motions. Nevertheless, a mind thus 
destitute of understanding was not without its pas- 
sions. 

At the age of sixteen, Baby was twenty-nine inches 
high; at this he rested; but having thus arrived at 
his acme, the alterations of old age came fast upon 
him. From being very beautiful, the poor little crea- 
ture now became quite deformed ; his strength entirely 
forsook him; his back-bone began to bend ; his head 
bung forward ; his limbs grew weak ; one of his shoul- 
ders turned awry; and his nose grew disproportion- 
ably large. With his strength his natural spirits also 
departed ; and by the time he was twenty, he was 
grown feeble and decrepit, and marked with the 
strongest impressions of old age. It had been before 
remarked by some, that he would die of old age before 
he arrived at thirty; and in fact, by the time he was 
twenty-two, he could scarcely walk a hundred paces, 
being worn out with the multiplicity of his years, and 
bent under the burden of a protracted life. In this 
year he died. A cold, attended with a slight fever, 
threw him into a kind of lethargy, which had a few 
momentary intervals; but he could scarcely be brought 
to speak. However, it is asserted, that in the five 
last years of his life he showed a clearer understand- 
ing than in his times of best health; but at last he 
died, after enduring great agonies, in the twenty-se- 
cond year of his age.” 

A learned physician presented, in 1809, a paper to 
the Royal Society, describing the preserved body of a 
pigmy which he had examined in the West Indies, 
the property of a Frenchman, who pretended that he 
brought the man living from Madagascar, where a 
whole nation existed of men and women varying from 
thirty-two to forty inches high. Their manners and 
customs were also described ; but the whole depended 
on the veracity of the Frenchman, who appeared in a 
questionable character. In short, since the above pe- 

od no trace whatever has been discovered of this 
wonderful race of people. 


BIOGRAPHIC SKETCHES. 
MUNGO PARK. 
Second Article. 

For some time after his marriage, and before he set 
ont on his expedition, Mr Park appears to have been 
quite undecided as to his future prospects in life; and 
perhaps the comparative independence of his circum. 
stances, from the profits of his publication, and the 
remuneration he obtained from the African Associa. 
tion, rendered him somewhat indifferent to any im. 
mediate permanent settlement. But it was likewise 
strongly suspected by his intimate friends, that he 
entertained hopes of being soon called upon to under. 
take another mission to the Niger, although he kept 
perfectly silent on the subject. Amongst those who 
suspected him of this design was his friend Mr Wal- 
ter Scott, who states that he drew this inference from 
the following seemingly trifling incident :—Happen- 
ing to call one day on his friend, at Fowlshiels, he 
was told that he had walked out, and Mr Scott ac- 
cordingly proceeded on foot up the banks of the Yar- 
row, Park’s native stream, in hopes of meeting with 
him. The channel of the river is here very rocky and 
uneven, occasioning many deep pools and eddies in 
its course; and, in rounding a corner of the bank, 
Mr Scott suddenly came upon him, standing on the 
brink of one of these pools, engaged in throwing large 
stones into it, and earnestly watching the bubbles that 
rose to the surface of the water. After observing 
him for some time, Mr Scott joined him, and asked the 
reason of his pursuing this singular amusement ; upon 
which Park replied, that this was the plan he adopted 
for determining the depth of the rivers in Africa— 
judging of their shallowness or profundity by the time 
which the bubbles took to ascend, after the immersion 
of the stone. ‘ From this moment,” says the narra- 
tor, “‘1 had no doubt of his having a second explora- 
tory expedition in contemplation.” As time, however, 
continued to elapse, without any such proposition from 
the expected quarter being made, Mr Park perceived 
the imprudence of any longer remaining in idleness, 
and, in 1801, removed to Peebles, where he commenced 
practice as a surgeon. But it would appear he was 
not very successful in this speculation; and this fact, 
together with the natural restlessness of his disposi- 
tion, seems to have rendered his situation peculiarly 
irksome tohim. In answer toa friend, who suspected 
his design of again proceeding abroad, and earnestly 
remonstrated with him against it, he writes, “that a 
few inglorious winters of practice at Peebles was a 
risk as great, and would tend as effectually to shorten 
life, as the journey he was about to undertake.” In 
the meantime, his ennui, or impatience, was much re- 
lieved by the enjoyment of the best society in the 
neighbourhood, and by being honoured with the 
friendship of many of the most distinguished literary 
characters in Scotland at that time. Amongst these 
were the venerable Dr Adam Fergusson, then resi- 
dent at Hallyards, near Peebles; Colonel Murray of 
Cringletie, father of the present Lord Cringletie ; and 
Professor Dugald Stewart. As before mentioned, too, 
a strong intimacy sprung up between our traveller 
and the celebrated Author of Waverley, then but little 
known in the literary world, and who resided with 
his family at Ashiestiel, on the banks of the Tweed. 
This friendship commenced in 1804, after Mr Park 
had removed from Peebles to Fowlshiels, and was, 
as suspected, actually preparing for his second ex- 
pedition to Africa, of which he had then privately 
got intimation. It is pleasing to know the cordiality 
and affectionate familiarity which subsisted between 
these celebrated men, and also that it arose from a 
marked congeniality in their tastes and habits. * 
Park was an enthusiastic lover of poetry, especially 
the minstrelsy with which his native district was rife ; 
and although he made no pretensions to the laurel 
crown himself, he occasionally gave expression to his 
feelings and thoughts in verse, even from his earliest 
years. It was little wonder, then, that he should own 
a particular predilection for the society of one whose 
heart and memory was s0 richly stored with the an- 
cient ballad lore of his country, although his reserve 
towards strangers in general, which was carried even 
to a repulsive degree, was notorious. In icular, 
Sir Walter has noticed the strong aversion of his 
friend to being questioned in a promiscuous company 
on the subject of his adventures, of which grievance, 
as may be imagined, he had frequent cause to com- 
plain. Their last parting has been described by the 
former in strong and affecting terms. Mr Park paid 
him a farewell visit at Ashiestiel, where he remained 
during the night; and, next morning, Sir Walter 
convoyed him (according to the vernacular phrase) 
part of the way back to Fowlshiels, over the wild 
chain of mete | hills that divide the Tweed from the 
Yarrow. Park talked much of his intended expedi- 
tion, and stated his determination of going straight 
to mo to avoid the pain of a formal parting 
from his wife and family. The two friends were then 
on the top of William-hope ridge, and the autunmal 
mist, which floated slowly and heavily down the valley, 
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presented to the poet’s imagination a striking emblem 
of the troubled and uncertain prospect of his friend’s 
undertaking. As it was contemplated that Park 
should be accompanied, in his jnpediiin through the 
interior of Africa, by a small military force, Scott 
strongly remonstrated against this plan, as impolitic 
and dangerous—inefficient to protect him from at- 
tack, yet large enough to excite ill-will and suspicion. 
Mr Park combated these objections, by describing the 
divided and disorganised condition of the numerous 
kingdoms of Africa, which rendered a combined 
movement against him unlikely; as also the custom 
of travellers and caravans of all nations being allowed 
to travel through their territories on paying a small 
duty. This interesting conversation occupied the 
friends till they came to a point of the moor where 
they had previously agreed to separate, and where a 
small ditch divided the moor from the road. In going 
over this ditch, Mr Park’s horse stumbled, and nearly 
fell. “Iam afraid, Mungo,” said Scott, “that is a 
bad omen ;” to whieh Park replied, smiling, “ Freits 
(i. e. omens) follow them that freits follow ;” and with 
this proverbial expression, implying that a supersti- 
tious anticipation is apt to bring on its own catastrophe, 
he put spurs to his horse, as if afraid of a formal 
leave-taking, and was speedily out of sight. 

The new mission to Africa, which was now sanc- 
tioned and promoted by government, had been pro- 
jected so far back as 1801; but owing to changes in 
the ministry, and other causes of delay, the prepara- 
tions for it were not completed till 1805. Mr Park 
parted from his family in the way he had fixed on, 
and proceeded to London with his brother-in-law Mr 
James Anderson, who, as well as Mr Scott, an artist, 
had resolved to accompany him in his expedition. On 
this occasion, Mr Park received the brevet commis- 
sion of captain in Africa, and a similar commission of 
lieutenant to his relative Mr Anderson. Mr Scott 
also was employed by government to accompany the 
expedition as draughtsman. Mr Park was, at the 
same time, empowered to enlist soldiers from the gar- 
rison of the island of Goree, to the number of forty- 
five, to accompany him in his journey; and the sum 
of L.5900 was placed at his disposal, together with di- 
rections as to his route, &c. The expedition sailed 
from Portsmouth on the 30th January 1806, and ar- 
rived at Pisania on the 28th of April, where prepara- 
tions were immediately made for the inland journey. 
The party consisted of forty men, two lieutenants, a 
draughtsman (Mr Scott), and Park himself; they had 
horses for themselves, and asses for carrying the pro- 
visions and merchandise. Mr Park wrote to several 
friends at home, previous to setting out, in the high- 
est spirits, and seemingly perfectly contident of suc- 
cess. In his letter to Mr Dickson, he says, “ this 
day six weeks, I expect to drink all your healths in 
the Niger ;” and again, “I have little doubt but that 
I shall be able, with presents and fair words, to pass 
through the country to the Niger ; and if once we are 
fairly afloat, the dayis won.” Alas! how sadly these 
sanguine expressions contrast with the melancholy 
issue of the expedition. Park’s chance of reaching 
the Niger in safety depended mainly upon his doing 
so previous to the commencement of the rainy seasun, 
which is always most fatal to Europeans ; but scarcely 
had they got half way when the rain set in, and the 
effect on the health of the men was as speedy as dis- 
astrous. They were seized with vomiting, sickness, 
dysentery, and delirium ; some died on the road, others 
were drowned in the rivers, and several were left in 
the precarious charge of the natives in the villages. 
Some, still more unfortunate, were lost in the woods, 
where they would inevitably be devoured by wild 
beasts; while the native banditti, who imagined the 
caravan to contain immense wealth, hung upon their 
march, and plundered them at every opportunity. In 
crossing the Wondu, they nearly lost their guide 
Isaaco, by a large crocodile, which pulled him below 
the water several times, but from which he at last got 
free, much lacerated. At another time they were en- 
countered by three large lions, but which took to flight 
at the sound of Mr Park’s musket. At last the mi- 
serable remnant of the party—only nine out of forty- 
four, and these nine all sick, and some in a state of 
mental derangement—reached Bambakoo, on the 
Niger. Here Mr Scott was left behind on account of 
sickness, where he shortly died; while the rest pro- 
ceeded to the capital of Bambarra, which they 
reached on the 19th of September. Mansong was still 
king, and was so highly gratified with the presents 
brought to him, that he gave them permission to build 
a boat, and promised to protect them as far as lay in 
his power. Mr Park forthwith opened a shop for the 
sale of his European goods, which immediately obtained 
such demand, that his shop was crowded with cus- 
tomers from morning till night, and one day he turned 
over no less than 25,756 cowries. Here, however, 
he lost his brother-in-law Mr Anderson, a circum- 
stance which afflicted him greatly, and made him feel, 
as he himself expressed it, “as if left a second time 
lonely and friendless amidst the wilds of Africa.” But 
not all the sufferings he had undergone, the loss of 
his companions, or the dismal condition of the re- 
mainder, and the perilousness of his situati thing 

damp the native ardour of his mind. Having 

gvt a sort of schooner constructed and ri: out, he 
prepared for setting out on his formidable journey, 
vious to white, bowtion, he took care to bring his 
rnal up to the latest hour, and wrote several letters 

to his friends and relatives in Britain. These were 


entrusted to his faithful guide Isaaco, to carry back 
to the Gambia, whence they were transmitted te Eng- 
land. His letter to Mrs Park, excepting that part of 
it which mentions the death of her brother and Mr 
Scott, was written in a cheering and hopeful strain; 
speaks with confidence of his reaching the oceaf in 
safety, and of the probability of his being in England 
before the letter itself! His companions were now 
reduced to four, viz., Lieutenant Martyn and three 
soldiers, one of whom was deranged in his minds 
and with this miserable remnant, and a guide named 
Amadi Fatouma, he set sail, as near as could be ascer- 
tained, on the 19th of November 1806. The progress 
of the unfortunate travellers after this period, and 
their ultimate fate, so long a mystery, must now be 
familiar to all our readers, although there are many 
circumstances attending the unhappy closing scene 
which are yet shrouded in doubt and uncertainty. 
Vague rumours of the death of Park and his com- 
en were brought by some of the natives to the 
ritish settlements on the coast, even so early as the 
eud of 1896; but no information could be got for se- 
veral years of a nature to be at all relied on, during 
which time the suspense of his friends and of the 
publie at large, but more particularly of his afflicted 
family, was of the most painful nature. At length, 
in 1810, Colonel Maxwell, governor of Senegal, dis- 
patched Isaaco, Park’s former guide, into the interior, 
in order to ascertain the truth or falsehood of the re- 
ports which prevailed. After an absence of a year 
and eight months, this individual returned, and the 
main facts of the narrative, which he gave as the re- 
sult of his labours, are not only but too probable in 
themselves, but seem to have been thoroughly con- 
firmed by the investigations of subsequent travellers. 
Isaaco stated, that he had fallen in with Mr Park’s 
guide, Amadi Fatouma, at Medina, near Sansanding, 
who, on seeing Isaaco, and hearing the name of Park, 
began to weep, saying, ‘‘ they are all dead;” and was 
with great ditficulty induced to detail the melancholy 
circumstances of the catastrophe. The account which 
he gave is too long to be introduced entire here, but 
the substance of it was as follows :—After leaving 
Sansanding, Mr Park navigated his way down the 
Niger, as far as Boosa, in the kingdom of Yaour, 
which was more than two-thirds of the distance to- 
wards the ocean, or Gulf of Guinea, and where the 
river is termed by the natives Quorra. They had 
frequent skirmishes with the natives, particularly in 
passing Tombuctoo, where several cf the natives were 
killed. On reaching Yaour, Mr Park sent Amadi 
Fatouma ashore with various presents, some of which 
were to the chief or governor of the place, but the 
most valuable portion for the king, to whom the chief 
was requested to send them. A short while after, 
the latter sent to inquire if Mr Park intended to come 
back ; and on being answered that he could return 
no more, the treacherous chief appropriated the pre- 
sents intended for the king to his own use. This 
piece of knavery proved fatal to the unfortunate tra- 
vellers. The king, indignant at the supposed slight 
cast on him, assembled a large army at the above- 
mentioned village of Boussa, where a large high rock 
stretches across the whole breadth of the river, the 
only passage for the river being through an opening 
in the rock in the form of a door. The army posted 
themselves on the top of the rock, and, on Mr Park's 
attempting to pass, assailed him with lances, pikes, 
arrows, stones, and missiles of every description. The 
beleaguered travellers defended themselves for a long 
time, until all were either killed or severely wounded ; 
when, seeing the uselessness of further resistance, 
Mr Park, Lieutenant Martyn, and one or two more, 
jumped out of the boat, and were drowned in attempt- 
ing to get ashore. Only one slave was left alive. Such 
was the narrative of Amadi Fatouma, who had left Mr 
Park at Yaour, where his engagement with him termi- 
nated, and where he was for many months afterwards 
confined in irons on suspicion of having purloined the 
presents intended for the king, which had been made 
away with by the treacherous chief. Amadi had ob- 
tained the accounts of the fatal scene from those who 
had taken a partinit. The natives afterwards en- 
deavoured to account for the disappearance of Park, 
to the inquiries of subsequent travellers, by saying 
that his vessel had foundered against the rock, and 
that he and his companions were drowned by accident. 
But there is now not the shadow of a doubt that the 
above narrative of Amadi is substantially true. 
So perished Mungo Park, in the thirty-fifth year of 
his age—a man whose natural enthusiasm, scientific 
uirements, undaunted intrepidity, patience of suf- 
fering, and inflexible perseverance, in short, every 
quality requisite for a traveller in the path he adopted, 
have never been surpassed, and who, had he survived, 
would no doubt have reaped those laurels which more 
fortunate successors in the same career have won. 
To these qualities in his public character, it is plea- 
sing to be able to add those of amiable simplicity of 
manners, constancy of affection, and sterling integrity 
r Park’s pa were, wi e exception of a few 
scraps," eabaeameadey all lost with him, and this is 
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of these pay however, was cu’ h, from the situation 


and cueetaness in which it was found, twas a card of invita- 
tion to dinner, and was in the following terms :— 


“Mr and Mrs Watson would be happy to have the pleasure of 


much to be regretted, as, notwithstanding the late im- 

t discoveries of the Landers, who have traced 
the course of the Quorra or Niger from Boussa, 
where Park fell, down to the Gulf of Guinea, they 
were unable to explore a great part of that im- 
mense portion of it which flows between Boussa 
and Tombuctoo, and which Park must of necessity 
have navigated. Their united labours have, how« 
ever, solved the grand problem which has engaged 
the attention of all civilized nations from ths earliest 
ages to which history leads us back ; and there seems 
little cause for doubt, that, in a short time, the still 
broken links in the great chain of communication with 
the centre of Africa will be united. What prespects 
to commerce, science, and, above ali, to the cause of 
Christianity, does not the attainment of this object 
open up! 


THE MODERN JEWS. 
FIRST ARTICLE. 

Tue Jewish nation, as well as the Jewish books, may 
be considered, both in their nature and in their hise 
tory; as perfectly unique, presenting a wonderfui phe- 
nomenon in the annals of the human race. Their 
origin in a single family—their residence in Egypt, 
and going forth from thence—their wandering forty 
years in the wilderness—their wars in Canaan, and 
settlement there—as well as their miseries at different 
times—are all circumstances worthy of admiration, 
and such as are recorded of no other nation under 
heaven. Nor is the history of the modern Jews much 
less surprising than that of their ancestors. Their 
rejection of the Messiah—the destruction of their chief 
city and temple by the Romans—and their subsequent 
dispersion among different nations—together with the 
dreadful persecutions and calamities which have there 
befallen them at different times—form a very import- 
ant and interesting chapter. This branch of history 
we do not mean to enter fully upon at present, but 
shall merely bring forward a few observations regard. 
ing the customs, opinions, and religious observances 
of the Jews in their present state. 

“ The famous Benjamin of Tudel,” says the au- 
thor of the Philosophy of History, “ a very learned 
Rabbin, who travelled in Europe and Asia in tke 
twelfth century, computed that there were 380,000 
Jews of the ancient tribes assembled under one soves 
reign. The Jews never had any country to themselves 
since the time of Vespasian, except some hamlets of 
Arabia Felix towards the Red Sea. Mahomet was at 
first obliged to keep terms with them; but he at 
length destroyed the little dominion which they bad 
established in the north of Mecca. It is from the 
time of Mahomet that they have ceased to compose a 
body of people.” 

The fertility of Palestine in ancient times, as well 
as the crowded population which it is said to have 
supported when possessed by the Jewish people, are 
circumstances which have caused a good deal of won- 
der to travellers who have visited those regions in 
modern times. The country was called Palestine, 
from the Philistines, who inhabited a great part of it. 
It got also the name of the Land of Promise, from its 
having been long promised to the children of Abraham 
before they obtained actual possession of it. The name 
of Judea is derived from the tribe of Judah, who ine 
habited the most pleasant and fertile portion, and be- 
cause the royal authority was placed in that tribe. It 
was also denominated the Holy Land, because it was 
selected by Jehovah for a habitation to his favoured 
people—for a place where to record his name, and es- 
tablish his church. 

The veneration of the Jews for this celebrated re- 
gion led them to consider it as the centre of the globe, 
and situated in the heart of all nations. They call it, 
in Hebrew, the centre of the world, and the beauty of 
all lands. A ridge of high hills separated it from 
Edom, or Idumea, upon the south. The river Jordan, 
the lake Asphaltites, or sea of Sodom, and the sea of 
Tiberias, formed the eastern boundary. Upon the 
north, it was separated from Pheenicia by the moun- 
tain Anti-Libanus; and the western coast was washed 
by the gentle waves of the Mediterranean. It ex- 
tended about two hundred miles in length, and eighty 
in breadth. 

Moses describes this inheritance of Abraham's sons 
as “aland that flowed with milk and honey; a9 a 


Mr Park's company at dinner on Tuesday next, at-half past ve 
o'clock. An answer is requested. 

Strand, Nov, 1804.” 

These were the only written documents belonging to 
the Messrs the most anxious inquires 
gations, were able to discover, They cuceeeded, however, in re 

ing his double-barreled gun, and the tobe, or short cieak, 

which he wore when he was drowned, 
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country of brooks of water, of fountains, and depths 
that spring out of and hills; a land of wheat, 
and barley, and vines, and fig-trees, and pomegranates ; 
a land of oil-olive and honey; a land where there is 
no lack ef any thing ; whose rocks are iron, and out 
of whose hills thou mayest dig brass.” The modern 
traveller, who has formed his conceptions of the Holy 
Land from such a description, is quite disappointed 
on entering this celebrated country. He beholds the 
-general surface irregular and rugged, presenting to 
Eis view, in some places, naked rocks and steep pre- 
cipices, intersected every where by ridges of moun- 
atmo, abounding in woods and marked with deserts. 
From its general appearance and contracted limits, he 
is apt to question the accuracy of the account of 
its ancient fertility and population. It will readily 
be granted that the appearance of this country 
since the déstruction of Jerusalem—the extirpation of 
the Jews—the devastations of the 'urks—and the 
continual depredations of the Arabs—bears no re- 
seviblance to its ancient splendour. But, on the same 
rinciples, we would reject the accounts of ancient 
istory concerning the prosperity and splendour of 
Assyria, Babylon, Egypt, Tyre, Greece, Carthage, 
Syracuse, and the islands of Asia Minor, all of which 
are situated in the same part of the world, and have 
experienced a similar declension. 
he celebrated traveller Maundrell, speaking on 
this subject, remarks as follows :—“ It is obvious for 
any one to observe that these rocks and hills (of Pa- 
lestine) must have been anciently covered with earth, 
and cultivated, and made to contribute to the mainte- 
nance of the inhabitants no less than if the country 
had been all plain. Nay, perhaps much more; for- 
asmuch as such a mountainous and uneven surface 
affords a larger space of ground for cultivation than 
this country would amount to if it were all reduced 
to a perfect level. For the husbanding of these moun- 
tains, their manner was to gather up the stones, and 
oa them in several lines along the sides of the hills, 
n form of a wall. By such borders they supported 
the mould from tumbling or being washed down, and 
formed many beds of excellent soil, rising gradually 
one above another, from the bottom to the top of the 
mountains. Of this form of culture you see evident 
vestiges wherever you go in all the mountains of Pa- 
lesiine. Thus the very rocks were made fruitful. 
And, perhaps, there is no spot of ground in this whole 
land that was not formerly improved, to the produc- 
tion of something or other ministering to the suste- 
aance of human life.”’* 

In different parts of the mountains of Palestine, a 
very different, temperature prevails. Hence the ex- 

ression of the Arabian poets, that “the mountain 

nnir bears winter on his head, spring upon his 

shoulders, and autumn in his bosom, while summer 
lies sleeping at his feet.” 

In addition to what has been remarked by Maun- 
drell, and other modern travellers, it ought to be 
remembered that the history of mankind affords 
numerous instances in which natural obstacles have 
been removed, and an enlightened and vigorous policy, 
seconded by fortunate circumstances and national in- 
dustry, have diffused fertility among barren wilds, 
and crowded the desert with population. Besides, 
the soil of Palestine was naturally fertile, required 
little or no manure, ind could be cultivated by means 
of a small plough and a single yoke of oxen; each in- 
habitant was lord of his own little possession, endeared 
to him as the family inheritance—which circumstances 
all united to stimulate his industry, and contributed 
‘to augment the riches of nature, as well as to multiply 
the enjoyments of man. 

The want of good government, and the consequent 
“depression of industry, must, therefore, be looked upon 
as the chief, if not the only causes of the deplorable 
state of Palesiine in modern times. ‘ A very affect- 
ing idea of the state of society in this country,” says 
Mr Cook, who travelled there in 1824, “ may 
formed from the fact, that the husbandmen and others 
carry fire-arms with them wherever they go. Our 
muleteer had’ a musket, and the Greek pedlar a cut- 
lass and pistols. Every man you meet would serve 
painter as the model for an assassin.” ‘The town 
of Acre,” says the same traveller, “ has a beautiful 

nce when seen from a short distance. The 
ina, which are more numerous here than in 
either of the towns I had hitherto seen, give it quite 
an oriental appearance. One of the mosques has a 
lofty minaret. There is a Turkish burial-ground on 
the side of the road, near the town. Flowers were 
planted on most of the graves. I was detained at 
Acre, waiting for my letter of protection, till eight 
o'clock. We continued our road over the sands about 
three hours, when we crossed some hills, which may 
be considered as a part of Mount Carmel, and entered 
upon a country which, though wild and uncultivated, 
is possessed of great richness and beauty. We 
considerable encampment of herd , with very 
large flocks of sheep and herds of kine. 

“In the impression produced on me by the great 
beauty of the country through which we were travel- 
ling, 1 could not iip saying to the Jew, ‘ Whata 

beautiful country God has reserved for your nation.’ 
* Yes,’ said he, ‘ when we shall become good enough 
té merit it.’” 

The lation of Palestine in ancient times corre- 

oponded to ies fertility: In the days of David, when 
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he commanded Joab to number the people, there were 
of the Israelites 800,000 fighting men, and ofthe sin, 
tribe of Judah 500,000: and, upon the supposition 
}that this was a third part of the inhabitants, their 
number would amount to nearly four millions, or 550 
inhabitants to a square mile, as Major Rennel has 
computed the extent of Palestine to be 7250 square 
miles. The population seems to have reached its 
maximum during the peaceful and prosperous days of 
Solomon, when it is said, “ Judah and Israel were 
many, as the sand which is by the sea, in multitude, 
eating and drinking, and making merry. And Judah 
and Israel dwelt safely, every man under his vine and 
under his fig-tree, from Dan even to Beersheba, all 
the days of Solomon.”* Now, if they amounted to 
four millions in the time of David, as is calculated, we 
shall certainly be justified in estimating them at five 
millions during their maximum, in the days of So- 
lomon ; and this is nearly the number of the Jews in 
the world at present, according to the most accurate 
estimate that can be made. This circumstance won- 
derfully illustrates what is said by the Prophet Amos, 
in regard to the dispersion of this people over the 
world—“ Behold, the eyes of the Lord Jehovah are 
upon the sinful kingdom, and I will destroy it from 
off the face of the land; saving that I will not utterly 
destroy the house of Jacob, saith Jehovah. For lo, 
I will command, and I will sift the house of Israel 
among all nations, like as corn is sifted in a sieve, yet 
shall not the least grain fall upon the earth.”+ 

There is a particular circumstance in the history of 
the Jews, and very worthy of notice, viz. their great 
proneness to idolatry before the Babylonish captivity, 
and their entire abandoning of it ever after that time. 
The true reason why the Jews were so prone to ido- 
latry before the Babylonisk captivity, and so cautious, 
nay, superstitiously fixed against it ever after, accord- 
ing to Prideaux, appears plainly to be this, that they 
had the law and the prophets read to them eve 
week, in their synagogues, after the captivity, whic 
they had not before: for they had no synagogues till 
after that period. ‘That this was the case, Prideaux 
considers as certain, from the circumstance of there 
being but few copies of the law extant in Judea before 
the time of the captivity, which could not have hap- 
pened if synagogues had then existed. “ And it is 
most probable,” says he, “ that Ezra’s reading to 
them the law, and the necessity which thereon they 
perceived there was of having it oftener read among 
them, for their instruction in it, gave them the occa- 
sion of erecting synagogues after the captivity.”t 
Some are of opinion, however, that it must have been 
during the captivity that the Jews, having no temple, 
began to build these places of assembly, for that is 
what the Greek word synagogue signifies, for prayer 
and instruction in the law. 

The synagogues, therefore, are sacred places, set 
apart for prayer and instruction. With relation to 
the fornier of these purposes, they were sometimes 
called oratories: and the Greek word by which these 
are designated in the New Testament, signifies both 
prayer aud the place of prayer. The synagogues have 
no certain form ; but they have each of them an altar, 
or rather table, upon which the Book of the Law is 
spread. At the east side there is a cupboard or chest, 
called Aron, i.e. the ark, in which the holy book, or 
Roll of the Law, called the Torah, is kept ; and there 
are generally a great many lamps hung tothe ceiling. 
The seats of the synagogues are so placed that the 
people always sit with their faces towards the elders, 
and the place where the law is kept; and the elders 
sit with their backs to this chest or ark, and their faces 
to the people. ‘These places are the chief seats in the 
synagogues, which the Pharisees sought after, and for 
which our Lord condemns them. The women are 
separated from the men, in a chamber, which joining 
to the synagogue, they can from thence hear and see 
what is done. 

There were several of these places of assembly in 
every city of the Holy Land, and they reckoned u 
to the number of 489 of them in Jerusalem; whic 
number was necessary for that prodigious multitude 
of Jews, who were obliged to come thither three times 
a-year, to worship God in the Temple. Of these 
synagogues, some were peculiar to the Jews of every 
country, and of every condition. Thus we find men- 
tion is made, in the Acts of the Apostles, of the syna- 
gogue of the /reedmen and of the Alezandrians.§ 


CURIOUS EXAMINATION OF A SCOTCH WITNESS 
BEFORE A JURY. 
The following examination, which took place in a 
uestion tried in 1817, in the Jury Court, between the 

Seas on the Kinghorn Passage and the town of 
Kirkaldy, affords a striking proof of that caution 
which is held to be a prominent feature in the cha- 
racter of a Scotchman. 

The witness was called on the part of the trus' 
apd apparently full of their interest. The counse 
having heard that the man had got a present of a coat 
from the clerk to the trustees before coming to at- 
tend the trial, thought proper to interrogate him on 
that point; as, by proving this, it would have the ef- 
fect of completely setting aside his testimony. The 
examination is as follows :— 


© Jet Kings iv. 20, 25. + Amos ix. 8, 9. 


t Prideaux’s Connection of the Old and New Testament, vol. ii. 
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Q. Pray, where did you get that coat ?—The wit- 
may mage J obliquely ove on the sleeve of his coat, 
and from thence to the counsel), with a mixture of 
effrontery and confusion, exclaimed—A. Coat, coat, 
Sir! Whare gat I that coat ? ‘ 

Q. I wish to know where you got that coat?— 
A. May be ye ken whare I got it. 3 

Q. No; but we wish to know from whom you got 
it >—A. Did ye gi’e me that coat ? 

Q. Tell the jury where you got that coat ?—A. 
What's your business wi’ that ? 

Q. It is material that you tell the court where 
you got the coat?—A. ’Am no obliged to tell about 
ma coat. 

Q. Do you not recollect whether you ht that 
coat, or whether it was given to you ?—A. I canna 
recollect every thing about ma coats—whan I get 
them, or whare I get them. 

Q. You said you remembered perfectly well about 
the boats 42 years ago, and the people that lived at 
Kirkaldy then, and John More’s boat; and can you 
not recollect where you got that coat you have on at 
present ?—A. ’Am no gaun to say ony thing about 
coats. 

Q. Did Mr Douglas, clerk to the trustees, give 
rs that coat ?—A. How do you ken ony thing about 
that ? ’ 

Q. Iask you, did Mr Douglas, clerk to the trus- 
tees, give you that coat?—A. ’Am no bound to an- 
swer that question, but merely to tell the truth. 

Q. So you wont tell where you got that coat ?— 
A. I didna get the coat to do ony thing wrang for’t ; 
I didna engage to say ony thing that was na true. 
The Lord Chief Commissioner, when the witness 
was going out of the box, called him back, and ob- 
served, “ the court wish to know from you something 
farther about this coat. It is not believed or suspected 
that you got it improperly or dishonestly, or that there 
is any reason for your concealing it. You may have 
been disinclined to speak about it, thinking that there 
was something of insult or reproach in the question 
put from the bar. You must be sensible that the 
bench can have no such intention ; and it is for your 
credit, and the sake of your testimony, to disclose 
fairly where you got it. There may be discredit in 
concealing, but none in telling where you got it.” 

Q. Where did you get the coat ?—A. ’Am no ob- 
liged to tell about ma coat. 

Q. True, you are not obliged to tell where you got 
it, but it is for your own credit to tell—A. I didna 
come here to tell about coats, but to tell about boats 
and pinnaces. 

Q. If you do not tell, I must throw aside your 
evidence altogether.—A. ’Am no gaun to say ony 
thing about ma coat ;—’am no obliged to say ony thing 
about it. . 
— went away, and was called back by Lord 
Gillies. 

Q. How long have you had that coat ?—A. I dinna 
ken how lang I hae had ma coat. I hae plenty 0’ 
coats. I dinna mind about this coat or that coat. 

Q. Do you remember any thing near the time: 
have you had it a year, a month, or a week? Have 
you had it a week ?—A. Hoot, ay, I dare say I may. 

Q. Have you had it a month ?—A. I dinna ken; 
I cam’ here to speak about boats, and no about coats. 

Q. Did you buy the coat ?—A. I dinna mind what 
coat I bought, or what coat I got. 

The consequence was, that their lordships were 
forced to reject the evidence of this witness.—Scots 
DMagazine, 1817. 


BEER. 

Beer was first brewed in England about the year 
1492 ; in Scotland it had been known ten years ear- 
lier. By a statute of James the First, one full quart 
of the best beer or ale was to be sold for one penny, 
and two quarts of small beer (better than some ale 
now-a-days) for a penny. 


ANIMAL MAGNETISM. 

(The Editors of the Journal beg to direct particular attention 
this week to their Popular Information on Science. The article 
under that head is of an uneommonly interesting nature, and is 
i led to be fol i up in the ensuing number.) 


The present number of the Journal completes a quarter, for 
which payment was generally received from subscribers in town 
the Publishers respectfully notify, that, in the course of the en- 
suing week, receipts for the next quarterly payment will be sent 
to the houses of the subscribers, and that it would be conferring 
a paiticular favour, and save much trouble, if payment were made 
when called for. It would, perhaps, be most convenient for both 
parties, in order to prevent the possible necessity of a second ap- 
plication, that the subscribers (if they wish to continuc the Jour 
nal) should leave the small sum required with their servants, 
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